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Features This Week” 


¢ Governor Roosevelt’s Address 


What New York’s Leading Citizen Thinks About 
Life Insurance and Job Insurance as Expressed Last 
Week Before The New York Life Underwriters’ Asso- 


ciation 


- 


q On Surety Business 
President E. M. Allen. of The National Surety Com- 


pany, Writes a Candid and Constructive Analysis of 
the Current Fidelity and Surety Situation 


@ Like an Old Alger Story 


From Office Boy to President of One of the World's 
Leading Businesses—Such Is the Story of Thomas A. 
Buckner. President of The New York Life. Read of 


His Career in This Issue 


@ William Goodwin Again 


Fishing Leads Out of the Air Is the Title of Another 
Contribution from This Popular Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Agent 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


The Reliance dividend scale for 1931 
was increased over that of 1930. This 
is the eighth consecutive increase in 
Reliance dividends, reducing substan- 
tially the cost of participating insurance 


to the policyholder. 
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This Week: 


@ A detailed report of the New York 
Sales Congress containing many worth- 
while sales hints together with an address 
on life insurance delivered by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

* * * 


@ All the world may not love a winner— 
but they all are interested in him. Read 
of the remarkable career of Thomas A. 
Buckner, newly elected president of the 
New York Life. 


@ A candid and informative picture of the 
surety situation written for THE SPECTATOR 
by President E. M. Allen of National 
Surety Company. 


* * + 


@ Fire insurance underwriting results for 
1930. 


Next Week: 


QA fire and casualty insurance agents’ 
calendar for April. A day-by-day sales 
chart for your guidance. 


* * * 


@ Windstorm insurance is the featured 
coverage for April. Next week’s sales 
symposium will include a selling talk, a 
sales letter and sample advertising. 


* * * 


@ E. B. (Ad-Man) Davison, highest paid 
letter writer in the world, writes in THE 
SPECTATOR next week on promoting life in- 
surance sales. 


* ” ad 


Statistical tables: Transactions of ten 
largest life insurance companies in Am- 
erica: Early results of casualty insurance 
transactions in 1930. 


+ * * 





The Golden Mean 


"hae pendulum of advanced thought swings with reg- 
ularity from conservatism to radicalism. Public 
opinion actuated by an intellectual leadership moves to 
extremes uncontrolled and well beyond the limits that 
this leadership indicates and tends to negate every act 
or idea contrary to the current impetus. In a con- 
servative era even the slightest doctrine at variance 
with accepted principles is universally tabooed. Con- 
versely the man who holds back in a day when freedom 
of thought and action is glorified is denied a word. 

To bring about a happy balance, the seeming impos- 
sibility, is the dream of a reasonable man. The problem 
as such must be concerned chiefly with the answer to a 
very practical question which can best be stated in all 
simplicity. What is and what ought to be the influence 
of the public opinion of our time as represented by its 
intellectual leaders in determining our convictions? The 
answer is that it is and ought to be large but that it is 
far larger than it ought to be. 

In the business of insurance science and faith are ad- 
mirably blended. The scientific application of the law 
of average has brought about in the public’s mind, an 
implicit faith in the performance of insurance contracts. 
As between conservatism and radicalism we find no such 
happy compromise. Particularly in the fire insurance 
field the majority of the leaders are conservative and 
everything new must be forced. Originality wins merit 
here and there, converts temper its extremities and time 
revolutionizes prevailing thought so that eventually it is 
accepted as a product of conservatism. While wisdom 
counsels that every new idea be not accepted, it also ad- 
vises against too much procrastination in the development 
of practices which more nearly meet modern conditions. 
The present period is one surcharged with an underlying 
public sentiment for experimentation. Conditions as 
they are, while eminently satisfactory would yield over- 
night to unbalanced leadership if every precaution is not 
made by those of sound thought to give progressive di- 
rection to the insurance business. 


T. J. v.c. 
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SOME time ago, a staff writer 


—— of THe SpecTAToR reported in 
esults these columns that a canvass 
for 1930 


of leading fire insurance execu- 
tives revealed a generally held belief that the busi- 
ness depression had resulted in a strong tendency to 
restore strict standards of underwriting. An inter- 
esting table of underwriting results for 1930, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, would seem to substantiate 
this opinion. Of the 100 companies in the table, all 
of which earned $1,000,000 or more of underwriting 
income, 64 showed an underwriting profit for a total 
of $17,037,804. The 36 companies on the other side 
of the ledger showed a total underwriting loss of 
$6,289,657. The net profit on the operations of the 
100 companies was $10,748,147. 
* * * 
LAST week Governor Franklin 


Gov. Roosevelt D. Roosevelt addressed the Life 
on Unemployment Underwriters of New York, de- 


Insurance voting most of his talk to the 
subject of unemployment insur- 
ance. His views, printed elsewhere in this issue, are 


sound and sane—though, perhaps, unduly optimistic. 
He cited the unquestioned need for such protection, 
said he was certain it would be universally adopted 
during the coming generation, and that it must be 
founded upon sound actuarial principles. But he 
already had pointed out that actuarial principles are 
founded upon human experience. Having had com- 
paratively no human experience, as applied to Ameri- 
can economic conditions, upon which to base 
actuarial tables for unemployment insurance under- 
writing, it is easy to understand that insurance com- 
panies, however anxious they may be to cooperate in 
the solution of this problem, find themselves “‘sty- 
mied” so to speak. 

We, too, believe that unemployment insurance will 
be cared for by the insurance companies, eventually. 
And we agree with him that it is unwise to condemn 
as impractical a thing merely because it is new. First, 
however, data and experience will have to be com- 
piled. The existing commercial plans for unemploy- 
ment relief will help furnish the experience necessary 
for a beginning; the adoption and practice of re- 
stricted underwriting by the insurance companies 
will add more experience to the sum of knowledge 
required for its ever broadening scope. The data, so 
essential to even a beginning, will come from such 
investigations as are provided in U. S. Senator Wag- 
ner’s recently enacted legislation. The task is a hard 
one and necessarily a slow one, but a start must be 
made and it might as well be made under officials as 
friendly and practical minded as New York’s Gov- 
ernor and other progressive men who are working 
on the problem today. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





THESE are days when the vari- 

““A House Divided ous components, and even com- 

Against Itself—” petitors, of any particular busi- 

ness must hang together or else 

stand a dangerous chance of hanging separately. In 

times like the present when money, if not scarce, is 

at least tightly held, the severest competition for the 

dollars in circulation is that between businesses 

rather than the individuals in the same kind of busi- 
ness. 

If this fact is recognized in the fire insurance 
world, its implications can best heeded by a strong 
effort to maintain company-agency harmony in all 
quarters. At this writing an observer may sight 
smoke in several localities. In New Jersey there are 
rumors of companies and agents facing each other 
across the battlefield of statutory commissions. In 
Philadelphia the E. U. A. and the local agents’ asso- 
ciation are trying to effect an agreement. Word 
comes that the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
has some difficulties to iron out. In Michigan the 
local companies, the foreign companies and the stock 
agents are engaged in a three-cornered discussion of 
auto rates. In California and in New York agency 
qualification bills are dividing insurance interests 
into the usual camps. 

Both company and agency leaders are under moral 
obligation to restrain their factions from red hot and 
righteous internal strife. It would mean a dissipa- 
tion of energy that is sorely needed to meet the com- 
petition from forces outside the business entirely. 


* * * 


A BILL is pending in the Texas 
legislature which would allow 
life insurance companies char- 
tered under the laws of that 
State wide latitude—perhaps we should say license— 
in the matter of investing their assets in common 
stocks. We have not had opportunity to examine the 
text of the bill. Information concerning it comes to 
this office from the president of one of the largest 
and most carefully managed Texas life insurance 
companies. He assures THE SPECTATOR that 
such an outlet is not needed at the present time by 
Texas companies, and that if the bill becomes law 
it will tend to destroy public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Texas life insurance, even if the companies 
do not avail themselves of its privileges. To have a 
law of this scope on the statute books would justify 
companies of other States in using the fact in com- 
petition. This executive says to us: “If enacted, 
there is nothing to prevent me from organizing the 
John Doe Company, and using this company’s funds 
to purchase its stock. The insurance department 
would have no authority to question it.” 


Undesirable 
Legislation 
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ASULEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





OF of the first principles of trade 
journalism, a learned colleague in- 
forms me, is that said journalism con- 
fines itself to matters concerned with 
its industry, and, being “an old trade 
paper man myself,” I am rather in sym- 
pathy with the idea. But a little di- 
version is good for everyone, and I 
have agreed also that the freedcm al- 
lowed the three editors who write the 
columns on this page has been a fine 
thing. Furthermore, I have admired 
the utter abandon with which Ralph 
Reed Wolfe and Robert W. Sheehan 
have been able to exercise that free- 
dom and have often endeavored to 
emulate it. Usually, however, I find 
myself drifting back to the compara- 
tively dull lines of shop talk. 


* * * 


OR instance, this week I said to 

myself, “I’m going to write some- 
thing light and flippant even though 
I break a leg in the attempt. Let’s 
see,” I ruminated, “Speakeasies, may- 
be. I ought to be able to handle such 
a subject competently, having heard 
so much about them in recent years.” 
Still, that had only recently been done, 
and I didn’t want to be too obviously 
an imitator. My ignorance of poetry 
let that out as a possible theme. In 
short, I found myself stuck and decided 
to say something about “leads.” Well, 
what of it? Leads are interesting to 
insurance men. 


* * oS 


O back to the veterans’ bonus loans 

which I mentioned last week as 
sources of new business. I had in mind, 
then, the inevitable borrower. Half of 
those who rush in pell-mell for the 
cash loan value probably could do 
without it. Certainly they could spare 
half or a sizable portion for a first life 
insurance premium and, once started, 
the policy would doubtless continue. 
The commonest reason for a person 
refusing to buy a policy is that he 
just hasn’t the money for the first pre- 
mium. That is, over and above his 
immediate future needs. Once com- 
mitted to the obligation, however, he 
manages to have it for the second. 


® ¢ © 


HE same logic applies to those who 

have not planned to borrow. There 
is many a man going along nicely with 
a comfortable salary and little or no 
life insurance above that represented 
by his veteran’s certificate. This pro- 
tection is insignificant, but it could, 
through a bonus loan, be converted into 
a substantial policy. 
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ODAY I received from William 

Bird, IV, a letter from Madrid and 
since I had read with great interest a 
few days before in the New York Sun 
an account of his interview with the 
King of that troubled country I felt a 
vicarious thrill such as any democratic 
American is said to experience because 
of even the most remote contact with 
royalty. 


Ss 6 @ 


R. BIRD, along with being a writer 
of distinction, a collector of rare 
books, a publisher and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, is the European Director 
of the Consolidated Press Association. 
He is also recognized even on the Con- 
tinent as an authority on wines, but 
such a subject can have no interest to 
anyone in the U. S. A. under present 
conditions. 
* * * 
ATURALLY it occurred to me 
that he might, at least with a 
word, knowing my interest in the sub- 
ject, say something about insurance 
in Spain. He did not. But he did en- 
close a picture of the “Buffet Frigo- 
rifque” in the Savoy Hotel, Madrid. 
It is wonderful and looks more like a 
most enormous and expensive radio 
cabinet than anything else I can think 
of except for the chickens and other 
articles of food that are shown, food, 
I presume, that is not unlike some of 
those fine oil and wine cooked dishes 
I now and then eat at Catalans down 
on Cherry Street. 


* * * 


UT I-am sorry Mr. Bird did not 

say anything about insurance in 
Spain. The names of Spanish insur- 
ance companies are wonderful. There 
is for instance Cataluna Sociedad 
Colectiva de Seguros Sobre Enferme- 
dades Partos, Cronicidad Y Defuncion, 
with head office at Barcelona, and the 
Celtiberia, Sociedad Regional Navarro- 
Aragonesa de Seguros Contra Incendios 
at Saragossa. Such names always, and 
rightly, I think, delight me. Once I 
tried to alight from a train at Prague 
in the hope of seeing the local office 
of Europsko Akcionarsko Drustvo Za 
Osiguranje Robe I Putnickog Prtljaga, 
but the guards locked the doors and 
told me my passport did not allow me 
to leave the train. But some years 
before I did at Rotterdam have the 
pleasure of seeing the office of the 
Eersle Rotterdamsch Maalschappji van 
Verzekering Tegen Ongevallen. Pay- 
ing premiums by checks to these com- 
panies must be fun. 


HAVE been endowed, since birth, 
with an atrocious memory, yet I 
deliberately chose, of all things, to be- 
come a reporter. But I had before 
me the example of Demosthenes, who 
set himself to the task of becoming a 
great orator though he stammered 
badly. Even as he effected a cure by 
addressing perorations to the waves 
with a pebble in his mouth, so I have 
found a way to at least hang on to a 
job in the profession I like so well and 
in which I am so severely handicapped. 
It is by the simple expedient of always 
carrying about my person plenty of 
pencils and paper. 
oK * * 
i of which leads up to the admis- 
sion that I had intended to center 
this column about a quotation from 
Governor Roosevelt’s address at the 
New York Life Underwriters’ dinner 
the other evening which I had the good 
fortune to attend. But as another 
representative of this paper was offi- 
cially assigned to cover the speech and 
since I didn’t remember to bring pen- 
cil and paper with me, I am at a loss 
to carry out my intention, for I 
shouldn’t dare to misquote such an im- 
portant personage as Governor Roose- 
velt, a copy of whose remarks is not 
available to me as I write. 
~ * * 
my predicament I cannot help but 
contrast my memory with that of 
Lord Macaulay who, when a mere 
child, chanced upon a copy of the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” which he read 
through once and a few hours later 
recited from beginning to end. At one 
period of his life he was known to say 
that if all the existing copies of “Para- 
dise Lost” and “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” were destroyed, he would under- 
take to reproduce them from recollec- 
tion. Ah, me! 
* * cd 
pgs that paragraph unaccountably 
- leads me to the reflection that I 
do remember it was said of Oliver 
Goldsmith (although I cannot remem- 
ber who said it) that he “wrote like 
an angel and talked like poor Poll,” 
which further reminds me (all I need 
is a little practice) that Alfred Stin- 
son, vice-president of the Automobile 
Insurance Company, who is a facile 
and fascinating talker, can, and does, 
quote Oliver Goldsmith, of whose works 
he is fond, liberally and quite beauti- 
fully. No doubt Mr. Stinson wishes he 
could write like Goldsmith, and Gold- 
smith, on the other hand, would have 
probably been willing to swap accom- 
plishments with him. 





The Sales Congress 
in New York 


Eighteen Hundred Life Underwriters 
Take Part in Fast Moving One Day 
Meeting Featuring Modern Sales Ideas 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


66 HE most intensely practical 
T program of usable sales ideas 
ever offered” was the promise 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York to their 2000 
members. That ambitious promise was 
more than redeemed at the March 6 
Sales Congress at the Hotel Astor 
when both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were crammed with an electrified 
selling atmosphere which constantly 
hummed a message, “How I have sold 
Life Insurance.” 

The fact that from President Leon 
Gilbert Simons’ inspiring welcome, on 
down until Anthony G. Rutgers had 
closed the day with a splendid address 
on “Selling Through the Business In- 
surance Approach,” none of the speak- 
ers used prepared manuscripts seemed 
to indicate that each one was talking 
extemporaneously from the knowledge 
of tested experience. The meeting drew 
an attendance of eighteen hundred, an 
eighteen hundred, by the way, who 
spent little time visiting in the spa- 
cious lobbies. More than 1200 attended 
the annual banquet. 


Banquet, a Brilliant Affair 


The banquet shared honors of ar- 
rangement with the Sales Congress. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the guest of honor. His talk on life 
insurance coming both from “an old 
insurance man himself” and from one 
so high in national affairs, should prove 
of interest and value to all insurance 
men everywhere. It is published on the 
page opposite. 

Leon Gilbert Simon did the honors 
as toastmaster and in addition to 
graceful tribute to the Governor and 
to Dr. Edward James Cattell, the fa- 
mous veteran humorist and platform 
speaker, he paid personal compliment 
to Robert L. Jones, perennial treasurer 
of the National Association, and to 
William C. Bawden, executive man- 
ager of the New York Association, 
under whose efficient management the 
many successful association affairs 


have been held during the past two 
years. 


Educational 


Professional entertainment in keep- 
ing with the quality of a rather ap- 
palling amount of good food also helped 
to add zest to the evening’s program. 


Simon and Hull Speak 


The morning program was opened 
with a few songs, led by Harry Taylor 
and accompanied by Christy, the ac- 
cordionist. President Simon and Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and general 
counsel for the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, were the first 
speakers. Their subjects were, in 
order of appearance, “The Second 
Decade,” and “The Modern Under- 
writer—A Social Engineer.” 

Both speakers are well known for 
their knowledge of the life insurance 
business, and both are noted for the 
driving force of their inspirational 
phrases. Both talks were brief and 
concluded the quota of addresses of 
this character, the balance of the pro- 
gram being devoted entirely to strictly 
sales ideas. 

Much of this material was broadcast 
via the demonstration route, with fin- 





Ralph G. Engelsman 
Who Teamed Up With— 








Theodore M. Riehle 
He Discussed “Prospecting” 


ished perfor ners on the platform. It 
is incapable of summarized report, of 
course, having to do with the complete 
picture of the policy sale, but the prin- 
cipals have presented similar features 
at many sectional and national con- 
ventions and their act never fails to 
“bring down the house.” 


Riehle on Prospecting 


One talk which was full of nuggets 
of advice, each valuable in itself, was 
the address by Theodore M. Riehle, 
manager in New York for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. “Pros- 
pecting” was the topic assigned to Mr. 
Riehle, and he covered the ground just 
as one would imagine him going 
through a similar discussion within the 
walls of his own agency. 

Consider our field, was the logic ad- 
vanced to the New York life agents. 
It is the most fertile on earth in point 
of money earners. And there is a 
point this speaker never fails to im- 
press upon his audience—a prospect is 
a man with money. He goes still fur- 
ther and declares a prospect is, for his 
agency, a man with $3,000 or more 
income per year. 

Taking the population as a whole, 
Mr. Reihle pointed out that just three 
out of every hundred are prospects. 
“The important thing,” he remarked 
dryly, “is to find that three.” 


Source of Leads 


“Read everything,” he further ad- 


vised. But read with an “Insurance 
Eye.” Newspapers, general maga- 
zines, trade journal literature and 


house publications of life insurance 
companies, all were mentioned as neces- 
sary reading matter to the man who 
would master this problem of prospect- 
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He mentioned the splendid pros- 
ting advice he had read from liter- 
ture distributed by the Lincoln Na- 
nal Life, and quoted from a part of 


In spite of certain rigid rules con- 
erning the minimum income he deems 
necessary to his own standard of pro- 
duction, Mr. Riehle by no means de- 
spises the small policy. On the con- 
trary. He points out that the small 
policy is in most cases necessary for 
the nurturing of the large one and that 
most high-class business comes from 
just this source. 

He declared that 50 per cent of all 
new business is not too much to ex- 
pect from the old policyholder. “My 
friend, Leon Gilbert Simon” (con- 
sistently a million dollar producer and 
a nationally known authority) “ob- 
tains 9C per cent of his new business 
through the old policyholder. I, my- 
self, get 93 per cent,” declared the 
speaker. 


Essential Qualities 


As a final bit of advice Mr. Riehle 
urged that courtesy, friendliness and 
intelligent use of these qualities must 
be paramount. Sell life insurance the 
easiest way you can and the easiest 
way he could think of was to find a 
prospect with sufficient money to pay 
for it and then go after him. And he 
said to remember that “half of some- 
thing is better than ail of nothing.” 

This meaty address was followed by 
a sales demonstration on selling the in- 
vestment idea in which Clarence Ax- 
man, editor of the Eastern Underwrit- 
er, introduced the principals of the 
They were: Vincent B. Coffin, 
educational director, Penn Mutual Life, 
and Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 


(Concluded on page 11) 


cast. 





Vincent B. Coffin 
In a Sales Demonstration 
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Life Insurance 


An Address Delivered at the 
Sales Congress of the New York 


Life Underwriters Association 


Roosevelt 
on 








S many of you know, I was for 
years active in the surety 
branch of the great field of in- 

surance. I am told that suretyship is 
one of the oldest of all forms of busi- 
ness, for on an ancient tile found in 
the ruins of Babylon is a record of the 
pledging of property by the Grand- 
Vizier of a Babylonian King, against 
the due performance of a royal con- 
tract by one of the King’s henchmen. 

Insurance as a whole is indeed his- 
toric—reaching back through hundreds 
of centuries to meet a very natural 
human need for protection against all 
kinds of unforeseen or unknown con- 
tingencies. 

Life insurance is perhaps one of the 
younger sisters and yet life insurance 
today throughout the world has, in its 
volume of business and in the protec- 
tion which it affords, become the leader 
of the whole field. 


A Growing Force 


What impresses me most is that in- 
surance as a whole is a constantly 
changing and a constantly grow- 
ing force in our individual lives and 
in our business lives. As the world 
becomes more and more civilized and 
stabilized we are able to give protection 
against more and more forms of poten- 
tial dangers or losses. That is why I 
have at all times been so ready to go 
along with new forms of insurance to 
meet new needs. In other words, I 
have been a consistent opponent of the 
school which takes the position that 
because a new form of risk has never 
been written before it should not be 
undertaken in the future. 

In the various demands which are 
made by worthy citizens for the protec- 
tion of business and individuals against 
new risks, one essential basis for all in- 
surance is often forgotten. I refer to 
the fundamental principle that insur- 
ance must, if it is to survive, be based 
on human experience. If that funda- 


mental is always kept in mind the 
stability and the permanence of insur- 
ance will be assured and its operations 
will grow. 

I take it that from the very first 
days of life insurance, for instance, the 
expectation of human life was based on 
some sort of actuarial tables, no mat- 
ter how crude these tables may have 
been in the beginning. As time went 
on the information concerning human 
longevity became more accurate and as 
modern science improved the tables be- 
came a true record of the facts. 

By the same token underwriting, as 
you gentlemen call it, has progressed 
with modern science, recognizing, for 
instance, as each year goes by that the 
expectancy of life in this country has 
appreciably increased. With this rec- 
ognition has come a lowering of the 
cost to the individual who seeks to be 
insured. 

It is this reduction of the problem 
of risk to a business basis which has 
given the public as a whole the con- 
fidence which they now have in proper- 
ly managed insurance. And this con- 
fidence has been further strengthened 
by the thought that mere private gain 
is no longer the goal of those who 
conduct the business. 

In line with the thought that the 
conduct of the insurance business is 
keeping up with changing conditions, I 
want to stress one further point. Dur- 
ing our own life time, we have seen 
many new forms of insurance—many 
improvements, many new coverages, 
and many new methods for the dis- 
tribution of participating profits and 
the payment of losses. In our own life 
time we have seen, for instance, the rise 
of workmen’s compensation to an ac- 
cepted place in the insurance world. 

Today we are giving serious thought 
to still another form of insurable risk— 
that of providing some form of reserves 
for individual men and women to be 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Fishing Leads 


Out of the Air 


An Agent Who Has Pulled a Couple of 
Fast Ones Himself Observes That They 
Are Not Always the Result of Chance 


By WILLIAM 


OUR-forty five in the afternoon 
Pine I had just returned to the 

office after a hard day on the 
streets. It was only a fairly success- 
ful day, as I had secured but a small 
number of new orders, the major por- 
tion of my time being spent on collec- 
tions and corrections, the two disagree- 
able “C’s” of our business. My agent 
readers know how I felt—tired and 
sort of disgusted and ready to tackle 
the task of signing mail, policies, 
checks and other details necessary to 
closing the office as quickly as possi- 
ble. Then the telephone bell rang, and 
it was a request from one of my best 
customers for some compensation loss 
reports. He said he was working that 
evening in order to get some of his 
details out of the way, and, of course, 
I offered to deliver the report 
blanks personally and at once. 


Get Unsettled 


loss 


All of us know how annoying it is 
to be compelled to “unsettle” ourselves 
after we have settled down to a certain 
task, especially when we are tired and 
hungry. But we must accept these in- 
terruptions cheerfully if we desire to 
keep up a reputation for courteous and 
accommodating service. If we form 
the habit of denying small favors, no 
matter how annoying, we will soon get 
the reputation of being nasty, and peo- 
ple will cease calling on us at all, 
which would undoubtedly result to our 
disadvantage. 

I delivered the blanks and happened 
to see a Journal of Commerce on my 
friend’s desk and asked permission to 
look over the insurance page. One of 
the first items that caught my atten- 
tion referred to the failure of a small 
casualty company. About two years 
before I had been in competition with 
this same company for several desir- 
able fleets and lost them. I recalled 
this experience, and without any delay 
I telephoned these people and advised 
them to allow me to bind insurance for 
them, immediately, as the streets were 
ice covered and the driving dangerous. 
They had not heard of the failure of 
their company and were extremely 
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grateful for my prompt action, and al- 
lowed me to bind the insurance. Al- 
though it was almost six o’clock, my 
cheerful associates were still on the 
job and just as elated as I was upon 
this unexpected achievement and gladly 
prepared the binders and mailed them 
off that evening. 

Episodes of this kind make up the 
adventure of this great business of 
ours and revive our enthusiasm and 
ambition. Many of my readers, I am 
sure, could tell of similar experiences, 
wherein they pulled leads and business 
“out of the air.” 

It is a real accomplishment when a 
man prepares a selling plan and pur- 
sues it in an intelligent and diligent 
manner and he feels a great deal of 
satisfaction when the plan has worked 
out as he had anticipated and the de- 
sired results are obtained. But there is 
something about the unexpected wind- 
fall, the plan inspired in the twinkling 
of an eye and executed in a flash, that 
gives us all that “grand and glorious 
feeling.” 

Our unexpected good fortune makes 
us feel that we are just a little bit 
ahead of the game, just a little smarter 
than our competitors who have the 
same facilities and opportunities but do 
not use or grasp them. 


Luck and Pluck 


This is strong tonic, however, and 
the man taking it must realize that he 
cannot count too much upon such 
breaks to build the foundation of his 
business. In fact, I have known cases 
where men have, after one or two very 
successful experiences, fallen into the 
habit of depending entirely upon their 
brilliant hunches for their livelihood. 
They have soon learned that each man 
has a certain proportion of good luck 
allotted to him, and when he has had 
his share he is through, unless he wakes 
up to the fact that luck is largely a 
result of pluck, after all. And by 
“pluck” we mean the ability to stick to 
the job day after day, cheerfully, op- 
timistically, overcoming each problem as 
it presents itself, taking life as it 
comes, profiting by all kinds of experi- 
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ences, good or bad, and planning and 
striving to make your business a credit 
to the community and to yourself. Many 
of our great men who have never had 
any military experience have had an 
abundance of this kind of pluck. 

It is noticeable, however, that it is 
men of this type who usually have 
plenty of luck. It must be that luck 
follows the man who is always trying. 


From the Papers 


Every insurance agent should look 
forward eagerly to his daily papers 
and learn to read them in such a man- 
ner that he will quickly detect the 
many insurance leads contained there- 
in and profit by them. 

And he should act instantly, reach- 
ing the newly discovered prospect by 
telephone or letter realizing that there 
are many other insurance men who 
may think of the same thing at the 
same time. Even if he does not get 
the order he has proved that he is 
alert and eager to serve. If he is 
prompted to act by pleasant news, the 
person addressed is flattered to know 
that the news item about him is being 
read and is considered important. In 
almost all instances such calls should 
be followed by letters elaborating upon 
the subject and the service facilities 
offered. 

At the risk of being considered ego- 
tistical, I am going to state that I 
have secured a great deal of business 
in this way and I consider my daily 
newspaper as one of my greatest as- 
sets. 

It is surprising how few insurance 
men take advantage of these very ob- 
vious opportunities. It is still more 
surprising to realize how few read the 
insurance journals. Many subscribe 
but few really study them, and this 
causes much despair and speculation 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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E. M. Allen 


O far as the surety business is 

concerned, the experience of the 

last two years has been painful, 
to say the least, in some quarters. 

There is only a certain amount of 
<urety business available to all com- 
panies, and the development of casu- 
alty and surety affiliates in fire groups 
have resulted in strenuous competition 
for business. As a result, some com- 
panies were constrained to offer un- 
usual concessions in the way of agency 
contract, carrying excess commissions, 
and in the making of side agreements 
calling for additional compensation. 
In consequence, some of the business 
profitable under normal conditions has 
been bought at too high a price and 
the loss ratios of many of the com- 
panies have been unusually high this 
year. 

Another natural consequence has 
teen the loosening up of underwriting 
requirements in order to obtain busi- 
ness. Needless to say, any such prac- 
tice is fatal and results in a demoral- 
ization of the business generally that 
serves no useful purpose. It is prob- 
able that the long established surety 
ompanies with a wide experience in 
the business handling their affairs on 
a conservative basis, will be able to 
face 1931 and the years thereafter with 
1 reasonable expectation of success. 

All companies were led into the writ- 
ing of bad lines during the period of 
prosperity that followed the deflation 
f 1921. The experience gained has 
een of great value to underwriters, 
and I doubt if many of these lines will 
be written by even the new companies 
n time to come. 

The older companies, doubtless, will 
ynfine their development work to the 
substantial lines of surety and fidelity 
hich have given the companies a good 
‘perience over the past twenty-five or 


thirty years, and which will continue 


show a favorable experience handled 
a conservative basis. 
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Sounding Out the 
Surety Situation 


Keen Competition Results in Loosening Up of 
Underwriting Principles and Standardization 


Is Needed to Aid in Profitable Development 


By E. M. ALLEN 


President, National Surety Company 





EDWARD M. ALLEN, who has 
written the accompanying analysis 
of conditions in the fidelity and 
surety field at the request of THE 
SPECTATOR, is a unique figure in the 
insurance world. 

Five years ago, Ed. Allen was 
looked upon as a man who had 
reached the peak of a highly suc- 
cessful career. He had seen the 
E. M. Allen Co. of Helena, Ark., 
which he had organized in 1911, grow 
to one of the most important insur- 
ance agencies in the country; he had 
become an admitted leader in the 
civic and business enterprises of his 
community; and finally, he had been 
elected to the presidency of the 
greatest organization within his pro- 
fession, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Then, in 1926, Wm. B. Joyce, chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Surety Company, reached out and 
secured Mr. Allen for the vice-presi- 
dency of that great carrier. With the 
National Surety, Mr. Allen has 
steadily assumed increasing respon- 
sibility and authority. In 1928 he 
was named executive vice-president 
and in January of this year was 
elected to the presidency when E. A. 
St. John became vice-chairman. He 
has, accordingly, reached the top in 
both branches of a business where 
eminence in one is generally re- 
garded as sufficient achievement for 
one lifetime—FEditor’s Note. 











Development of fidelity and surety 
business—although companies trans- 
acting fidelity and surety business are 
today writing ten times more busi- 
ness than they were ten years ago 
there is every reason to believe that 
the development of these lines will be 
even greater during the next ten years. 
Surety companies have paid enormous 
losses during the past year or so, but 
notwithstanding the vast amount of 
claims paid in the majority of cases, it 
is observed that risks have not been 
sufficiently covered. 

We have observed hundreds of cases 
where employers have been protected 
by fidelity bonds in pitifully small 
amounts as compared to the amount of 
loss. 


Blanket fidelity bond business is in 
its infancy. Bankers’ and _ brokers’ 
blanket bond business has been ma- 
terially developed, but in both of these 
lines there is room for real salesman- 
ship to the end that the business pub- 
lic may acquire full measure of protec- 
tion available and necessary. 

Although surety companies are today 
writing nearly $40,000,000 a year in 
contract bond premiums, nearly three- 
fourths of the construction work of 
the country is handled without bond, 
so that in this particular class there 
is ample room for development pro- 
vided the proper selling methods are 
found and applied. We find a similar 
condition in connection with various 
classes of court bonds. In many com- 
munities, notwithstanding adverse re- 
sults of the past, the personal surety 
bond is used extensively. 

Our conclusion is that we have 
largely a virgin field for future de- 
velopment of fidelity and surety lines. 

The weak spots of the fidelity and 
surety business are largely the outcome 
of unbusinesslike competition between 
agents. As a result of experience, the 
older companies (and there are no very 
old companies in the fidelity and surety 
business) are reaching the conclusion 
that cut rate competition is a most un- 
businesslike procedure and that sub-— 
standard underwriting for the sake of 
volume calls for an enormous waste 
of capital. There is enough business 
for all if the proper salesmanship is 
applied, but excessive acquisition cost, 
application of improper rates and sub- 
standard underwriting lead only to de- 
struction and waste of capital. 

The constructive features of the 
fidelity and surety business are indi- 
cations that company executives are 
intent upon stabilizing rates, stabiliz- 
ing underwriting stabilizing acquisi- 
tion costs, to get the fidelity and surety 
business generally on a basis where 
coverage essential to modern business 
procedure can be made available at 
the lowest rate and in the best form. 

So far as our own company is con- 
(Concluded on page 13) 
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The Psychology of Annuity Selling 


An Article in Two Installments Treating 


on This Contract from Definition to 


Sale—Part |. “For the Man Who Dares” 


N dealing with the Annuity you 
I are dealing with a contract that is 

a matter of finance only. No medi- 
cal examination is required as in other 
forms of insurance contracts nor is 
hardly any occupation exempted. In 
other words, it is the last word in a 
contract for protection in later years. 
It protects SAVINGS SAFELY, there- 
by performing a service we cannot do 
for ourselves. 

These facts can be applied to all 
forms of ANNUITIES although the 
writer will deal largely with the DE- 
FERRED ANNUITY. When offering 
your prospects the deferred annuity 
you are showing them what is possibly 
the most flexible, at all stages of its 
duration, of all contracts produced by 
the insurance companies. 

The ANNUITY is a _ guaranteed 
SAVINGS PLAN whose sole aim and 
purpose is to furnish your clients at a 
time when they need it most, MONEY, 
at a PROFIT. One of its greatest 
appeals is sure PROFIT. 

WHO does not desire MONEY? 

WHO does not desire PROFIT? 

There can be but one answer. 

By playing with the language a bit 
then and without stretching our imagi- 
nation a great deal we might DEFINE 
the ANNUITY, as meaning MONEY 
at a PROFIT. 

You, therefore, can approach your 
prospects with the greatest confidence 
knowing that you have one of the great- 
est appeals possible for the modern 
man or woman. MONEY or INCOME 
at a PROFIT. 

But one reaction is possible on your 
clients part to this feature of your 
canvass. They can always use MONEY 
or INCOME at a PROFIT. 

The man who will buy a ten-dollar 
bill at a discount, will buy an annu- 
ity. 

The Psychology of the Span of 
Life 
Life is much more pleasant to talk 


about than death, and in this connec- 
tion the ANNUITY is a winner for it 
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to do other than state the facts 
as they exist. 

Whether you make use of them 
does not change the present exist- 
ing conditions or the service you 
can render. The following is sub- 
mitted, hoping that you will see 
the real good that can be accom- 
plished by it both from your own 
and from your client’s standpoint. 

There is a nation wide desire 
for such a conservative invest- 
ment as the ANNUITY. If you 
decide to avail yourselves of this 
opportunity you will find your 
clients receptive to the AN- 
NUITY.—Author’s Note. 


I’ is not the writer’s purpose 











provides for every human need of the 
LIVING. 

It has been proved by the criminal, 
the sick, and by those in poverty that 
regardless of how we are situated, that 
this is a pretty good old world, and 
that while we might change our condi- 
tions, yet we all desire to continue here 
where we feel that we are acquainted. 

In our morning paper here in Tampa, 
at the time of this writing, there was 
a fine example of the desire to cling to 
life, if INDEPENDENT. An old 





The author of this article, E. S. 
Johnson, is a practicing life in- 
surance agent in the State of 
Florida, who has enjoyed consid- 
erable success in the sale of An- 
nuities. Last year he contributed 
a series of articles on this subject 
which were later incorporated in- 
to pamphlet form for distribution 
to companies and general agents 
interested in educating new 
agents along this line. This 
pamphlet consists of thirty-two 
pages and cover and is still avail- 
able from The Spectator Com- 
pany, 243 West 39th St., New 
York City, at the following prices: 
Sample copies, 25 cents; 50 copies, 
$8.50; 100 copies, $15.00; 500 
copies, $60.00; 1000 copies, $100. 














gentleman, an Englishman, and in fact, 
what is known as a remittance man, 
died here today at the ripe age of 
ninety-nine years and ten months. His 
big aim at the time of his death was 
to live two months more and make it 
an even HUNDRED. FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE had prolonged his 
life and created the desire to LIVE. 
Get it. 

Without going into details, it has 
been thoroughly investigated and 
proven by deep research that AN- 
NUITANTS, or people on a certain 
INCOME, LIVE LONGER. They add 
an average of seven years to the regu- 
lar expected span of life. This is espe- 
cially true of women. Lack of worry 
is one of the contributing factors. Is 
this worth anything to a prospect? 

With this fact before us and with- 
out twisting the facts greatly we will 
define the annuity as LIVING LONG- 
ER and BETTER. 

Do you know anyone that would not 
like to live LONGER? Can you pic- 
ture anyone who would not like to live 
BETTER? If you can, do not attempt 
to sell ANNUITIES of any type. 

Just imagine how fine your prospect 
will feel as you reach back in your rate 
book to the Expectancy Table and you 
tell him how long he will live. Keep 
after him about it, he will like it, and 
will ask about Willie’s or Father’s Ex- 
pectancy. Some get so interested at 
this stage of the ANNUITY canvass 
that they get real chummy and if you 
don’t keep your application out of sight 
they will take an ANNUITY right 
away from you. 

Many humorous and interesting ap- 
proaches can be developed on the SPAN 
of LIFE and so we will leave this phase 
of the ANNUITY appeal right here 
for you salesmen who read this will 
enlarge upon it and think of more 
things about the SPAN of LIFE as 
applied to the contract than the writer 
ever dreamt of. 

Poverty means disease and death. 
ANNUITY means INDEPENDENCE 
and health which means LIFE. 


(To be continued in an early issue) 
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N. Y. Sales Congress 


(Concluded from page 7) 
1 New York City for the same com- 


pany. While all three of the charac- 
ters appearing in this feature were 
well known to the audience the ma- 
terial used in the selling demonstra- 
tion appeared to be new. At any rate 
it was received with attention and ap- 
plause. 

Another demonstration brought the 
morning session to a conclusion. This 
was put on by that well-known Boston 
Team, Charlie Gilman and Earl Man- 
ning. They are remembered all over 
the country for their inimitable presen- 
tation of the sale of a large case which 
developed out of a direct mail lead 
which they demonstrated at the na- 
tional convention at Toronto. 

Elton J. Bragg contributed much to 
the success of the meeting with his 
presentation of a number of the New 
York University graduates and with 
short, snappy features based on “What 
To Say,” “How To Get In,” etc. One 
such gem came in a thirty-second ad- 
dress from Clancy Connell, who wound 
up his peppy talk with, “Would that 
I had half the money that men have 
lost by talking too long.” 

The comedy stunt, in which an un- 
known party butted into the sales dem- 
onstration engineered by Messrs. Bragg 
and Simon proved to be another high 
light of the open forum, especially after 
it became known to everybody that the 
troublesome stranger was none other 
than Gilman, of Manning and Gilman 
fame. Two other points made during 
the discussions: One that the way to 
get a check with the application is to 
ask for it; the other, in selling part- 
nership insurance Leon Gilbert Simon 
said: “You borrow—maybe you will 
have to pay it back; if you die, we 
give it to you free.” 

“Privileged Property”—which is life 
insurance, was discussed by Denis 
Brandon Maduro, counsel for the Life 
Underwriters Association of New 
York, after which the meeting was 
closed with an instructive address on 
“Selling Through the Business Insur- 
ance Approach,” which was ably de- 
livered by Anthony H. Rutgers, of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company. 


REINSURANCE PROPOSALS TO BE 
RECEIVED 

LITTLE Rock, ArK.—A. D. DuLaney, 
newly appointed State Insurance Com- 
missioner, has issued an order direct- 
ing the officials of the Home Life In- 
surance Company to receive proposals 
for the reinsurance of the company’s 
jusiness. The order follows: “The 
ompany (and its stockholders), the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
any, and the Keystone Holding Com- 
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pany, having failed to replace the im- 
pairment in accordance with the for- 
mer order of this department; the de- 
partment finds that definite action 
should be had for the protection of the 
policyholders and the company. The 
Home Life Insurance Company. is di- 
rected to receive reinsurance proposals 
up to the fourteenth day of March, 
1931, which proposals shall be sub- 
mitted to this department. Upon the 
receipt thereof, it is the purpose of this 
department to call in the commission- 
ers of all states in which the company 
does business to pass upon the pro- 
posals.” 


ll 


REGIONAL MEETING 


DALLAS, TEX., March 9.—The Na- 
tional, Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, of Nashville, held a three-day 
regional meeting of managers and 
agents here recently, following sim- 
ilar meetings in Chicago and Biloxi, 
Miss. C. A. Craig, chairman of the 
board; W. R. Wills, president; E. B. 
Stevenson, vice-president; W. S. Beard- 
en, secretary and treasurer; E. L. 
Stirtch, assistant secretary; C. S. 
Smith, publicity manager, and Powell 
Stamper, of the ordinary department, 
were present from the home office. 











company. 
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They Are Help Centers 


The Ordinary Agencies maintained 
by The Prudential reflect, in their activi- 
ties, the high ideals and purposes of this 


They are prepared to give the 
fullest cooperation to 
Brokers who wish to avail 
themselves of such 3 com- 
plete service. 


LOW NET COST protection 


in all its phases. 


There is a Prudential Policy 
for every prospect's need 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
E_warp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Thomas A. Buckner Assumes 


New Duties 


President of New York Life Has 
Had a Notable Career in Life Insur- 


ance; Over Fifty Years in Business 


New York, March 11 (Special)—At 
noon today, in one of the great spire- 
topped buildings that have made the 
new skyline of New York, a former 
office boy, who grew up in Independ- 
ence, Mo., where a little. earlier the 
covered wagons were starting for the 
far West, was made the head of a bil- 
lion dollar company. 

Thomas A. Buckner was elected pres- 
ident of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, with which he has been con- 
nected since he was 15 years old, 
succeeding Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the company for the past 24 


years. 
What ##e- Values Most 


Asked what he valued most in the 51 
years of his business life, this new 
chief executive of one of the largest 
corporations in the world replied, “The 
friendships I have made, chiefly among 
my associates, officials, employees and 
our agents.”” One who has known him 
a long time said, “That statement is 
typical of ‘T. A.’” 

Like so many other big executives, 
Thomas A. Buckner is a man of quiet, 
simple democratic manner, who finds 
his chief pleasure in his work and in 
his family. Youthful in spirit, at 66, 
he has a devoted following among the 
thousands of young men, as well as the 
older ones, employed by the company. 
In Riverdale, the New York suburb on 
the Hudson River where he has lived 
for many years, he is known as a 
friendly neighbor. He is treasurer of 
the little church he attends. 


Active Since 1865 


Thomas A. Buckner was born in 
1865, toward the end of the Civil War, 
at Bloomington, IIl., where his parents 
had moved to escape the depredations 
of guerilla bands. Later, after a so- 
journ in the family’s old home, Paris, 
Ky., they settled in Independence, Mo., 
where “Tom” spent his boyhood days. 
In this little Western Missouri town, 
the boy, who was later to head a force 
of 15,000 agents and employees, created 
his first -suecessful organization—a 
wood-sawing club, making a virtue of 
necessity and demonstrating the same 
philosophy of life he preaches today, 
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Thomas A. Buckner 


“that work will be drudgery or pleas- 
ure, according to how you go about it.” 

Mr. Buckner’s father, who formerly 
had a successful girls’ school at Inde- 
pendence, took up life insurance as an 
agent and, eventually, became general 
manager of the New York Life for 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Dakota with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. At the age of 
15 “Tom” Buckner started with the 
New York Life as an office boy in his 
father’s agency at $20 a month, out of 
which he paid $15 a month for his 
board at home. 


In Own Business at 21 


He was an unusual office boy. His 
superior was a canny Scotsman who 
was thrifty in everything except time. 
The result was that “Tom” needlessly 
spent long hours at his office duties. 
However, he soon cut down the over- 
time by classifying and cataloguing all 
the printed forms and developing a 
time-saving system for reporting the 
business to the Home Office. 

When he was 21 years old young 
Buckner made up his mind to stand 
on his own feet as an agent, and went 
to Ottumwa, Iowa. He secured $250,- 
000 of paid life insurance his first year 
in small policies. In those days—1886 
—production ef-a quarter-million was 





equal to half-million today and Agent 
Buckner was soon known as an unusua 


salesman. 

He attracted the attention of the 
late George W. Perkins, then inspec- 
tor of agencies for the New York Life 
at Chicago, later vice-president of the 
company, and afterwards, a partner 
in J. P. Morgan & Co. In 1890, he was 
sent by Mr. Perkins to Wichita, Kan.., 
where he was, first, cashier and, later 
agency director. He displayed an 
unusual talent for selecting and train- 
ing agents, doubled the Kansas busi- 
ness the first year and was shortly 
transferred to Kansas City as agency 
director for Western Missouri and 
Kansas. 


Called to New York 


So brilliant was his success in organ- 
izing and handling agencies that in 
1892 he was appointed inspector of 
agencies, at Chicago, for the twelve 
great Central States, succeeding George 
W. Perkins who had been elected a 
vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Buckner was called to New York as 
superintendent of agencies at the age 
of 33, in 1898. In 1900 he was elected 
fourth vice-president; in 1901, a direc- 
tor of the company; and, 1903, at the 
age of 38, vice-president in full charge 
of the entire agency force of the com- 
pany which at that time operated in 
practically every civilized country in 
the world. 

Under Mr. Buckner’s leadership of 


_the company’s agency force, its annua! 


production has grown from $200,000,- 
000 to nearly $1,000,000,000 a year, the 
organization now comprising about 
11,000 agents in the United States and 
Canada. The company’s insurance in 
force has increased to over $7,600,000,- 
000; and its assets, to over $1,780,- 
000,000. 


Anniversary Production 


His fiftieth anniversary with the 
New York Life was celebrated April 7 
last year and was commemorated by a 
testimonial campaign for business dur- 
ing which agents produced over $307,- 
000,000 of new paid-for insurance in 
only three months. 

Darwin P. Kingsley who will now act 
as chairman of the Board of Directors, 
had served as president since June 17, 
1907. Other presidents of the company 
were Alexander E. Orr who held office 
from Jan. 3, 1906 to June 17, 1907, John 
A. McCall who served from Feb. 12, 
1892 to Dec. 30, 1905, William H. 
Beers, Oct. 27, 1885 to Feb. 10, 1892, 
Morris Franklin, Dec. 22, 1848 to Oct. 
22, 1885, Aaron M. Merchant, April 19, 
1847 to Dec. 22, 1848, and James De 
Peyster Ogden, April 12, 1845 to April 
14, 1847. 
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Fishing Leads 


(Concluded from page 8) 


among insurance journalists. I do not 
know of any business that is better 
served by their trade journals than 
ours, and it is the duty of all real 
insurance salesmen to subscribe to two 
or three of them and to read them 
diligently. I believe that many of our 
field men overlook an excellent oppor- 
tunity to be of service to their agents 
when they fail to urge them to read 
the insurance magazines, for they con- 
tain such volumes of timely and sound 
information that they offer an unusual 
means of education. Perhaps many 
of our special agents are not as fa- 
miliar with these magazines as they 
should be, especially since they have 
ceased riding in trains. And we are 
not being funny, either, when we state 
that the automobile and radio have in- 
terfered to a considerable extent with 
the reading and studying habits of 
our people. 

To assimilate all the news contained 
in his newspapers, his trade journals, 
his house organs and his circular let- 
ters, an agent must be some consider- 
able reader. In addition to this he 
should read one or two general maga- 
zines in order to broaden his view. 
But after one gets in the habit, this 
can be done, and it is surprising how 
interesting it becomes and how really 
beneficial it is to one’s business. 


Preparing for the Catch 


There are several very ardent fisher- 
men numbered among my friends and 
whenever they contemplate a day on 
the river or sea they start to plan a 
week ahead. Bait, in all its variations, 
comes in for deep thought; rods and 
tackle are carefully examined and 
tested; clothing is discussed in much 
detail; the proposed scene of the battle 
is reviewed, and the boat-engaged in 
advance. Finally, the great day dawns 
and they are up and out while it is so 
doing. Late at night they return, tired 
and happy with or without fish. 

If you want to fish leads out of the 
air that will result in real business, 
you must take much pains in your 
preparation as do the fishermen men- 
tioned above. You require more time 
than they, but you are after much 
bigger game. Your bait must be a 
real knowledge of your business, your 
tackle and rod represent your skill and 
personality, you must be clothed with 
experience and familiar with the ter- 
ritory in which you work, and finally, 
you must have the means by which to 
connect with your leads. Your news- 
papers and the insurance press will 
help you in every detail of your prepa- 
ration. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


A group insurance program provid- 
ing nearly 2000 employees of the Grey- 
hound Management Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with approximately $4,250,- 
000 life insurance, as well as sick and 
non-occupational accident benefits, has 
heen announced by O. S. Caesar, presi- 
dent of the bus transportation com- 
pany. 

In his announcement Mr. Caesar ex- 
plains that the insurance is being un- 
derwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on a cooperative 
basis, whereby the employer and em- 
ployees share the cost. 
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Sounding Out the Surety 
Situation 
(Concluded from page 9) 


cerned, we are not engaged in any 
experimental work, and we hope to im- 
prove our facilities for service in our 
established lines on a basis that will 
permit a steady increase in our volume 
for the next several years. We are not 
discouraged and feel that there will 
be an upturn in our business within 
the next six months, which we have 
reason to believe will be observed in 
other lines of business to the, same 
degree. 


Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 


2.9 per cent was Term insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Communism and Life 
Insurance 





James A. Fulton Tells Cleveland 
Underwriters Latter Will 
Prevail 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 7.— The 
answer to communism and state social- 
ism is life insurance and similar co- 
operative enterprise under private lead- 
ership, James A. Fulton, president of 
the Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, said today in an address 
before the annual Northeast Ohio Sales 
Congress at Cleveland. Mr. Fulton also 
emphasized the value of life insurance 
in replacing the losses in individualism 
which have been incurred by the trend 
toward large scale corporate operations. 

“In my judgment,” Mr. Fulton said, 
“life insurance is today doing more 
than any other one thing to insure the 
perpetuation of our American institu- 
tions through the continuance of that 
social and economic democracy which 
is an integral part of those institutions. 
People demand, and properly demand, 
some medium through which they can 
guarantee themselves and their fami- 
lies against the horrors of poverty and 
want. If that demand is not met by 
the existing scheme of things, the ex- 
isting scheme of things fails. 

“The only alternative to the Ameri- 
can scheme of things is state social- 
ism. There is no place for private life 
insurance in Soviet Russia. Life in- 
surance is, in my opinion, the first ar- 
ticle in America’s answer to commun- 
ism.” 

After reviewing the economic 
changes of the past twenty years and 
the new place earned by life insurance 
in the general scheme of things during 
these years, Mr. Fulton said: 

“Prior to twenty years ago, the great 
concentration of population in the 
cities had not taken place. The typ- 
ical American owned and lived in his 
own home. Nothing like as large a pro- 
portion was concentrated in the cities 
or lived in apartments. Into that home 
which he owned he put more of his sav- 
ings, and again this formed an in- 
tegral part of his scheme for economic 
security for himself and his family. 

“Gradually, but surely, all that has 
changed and is changing. The small 
manufacturing plant is obsolete or has 
become a part of a great manufactur- 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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AKRON LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
PLAN TRUST PROGRAM 


The Akron Life Underwriters 
have set aside March 16 to 21 for 
a Life Insurance and Trust pro- 
gram, representing forty life 
companies and the banks having 
trust departments. 

The newspapers are planning 
to carry articles concerning this 
program all,through the cam- 
paign, and daily broadcasts over 
station WADC will be an added 
feature. Five insurance men, 
representing various companies, 
have been chosen to make the fif- 
teen-minute talks while the five- 
minute announcement talks have 
been relegated to the radio an- 
nouncer. 











Special Stockholders to Meet 
March 16 





Financing of Former Caldwell 
Insurance Interests Expected 
to Develop 


CuIcaco.—That the Security Life of 
Chicago, one of the group of companies 
headed by M. J. Dorsey and owned by 
the Keystone Holding Company, is pre- 
paring for whatever step will be neces- 
sary in the financing of the old Cald- 
well insurance interests, now owned by 
the Security, is indicated by a call for 
a special stockholders meeting to be 
held March 16. The Security main- 
tains its corporate headquarters in 
Richmond, Va. 

The call specifies four different cap- 
ital changes to be considered, but Mr. 
Dorsey was not prepared to say which 
of the proposals would be voted on, 
pointing out that this would not be 
known until later. The proposals, brief- 
ly, follow: To increase the maximum 
capital from $500,000 to $600,000 in 
shares of either $10 or $5 par value; 
to increase to $700,000 in either $10 or 
$5 par value; to increase to $1,000,000 
in either $10 or $5 par value, or to 
reduce the par value of the stock from 
$10 to $5 with the difference to be 
credited to surplus. It is intended to 
issue the new stock at a premium so 
as to provide additional surplus funds. 

It is understood that some other in- 
surance company in the Keystone fleet 
will be consolidated with the Security. 


Medical Section Plans 
Annual Meeting 





Medical and Non-Medical Selec- 
tion Will Be Featured at 
Washington, D. C. 


The literature of medical and non- 
medical selection will receive some no- 
table contributions at the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the medical section 
of the American Life Convention which 
will be held for three days, May 19, 
20 and 21, at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. A copy of the 
preliminary program was recently re- 
leased by Dr. John R. Neal, medical 
director of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
and program chairman for the meet- 
ing. In the past proceedings of the 
meetings of this body is found a com- 
plete record of the development, step 
by step, of the science of selection. At 
the forthcoming meeting the latest 
chapter on this subject will be placed 
before life insurance men of the coun- 
try. 

The program discloses papers by 
some of the country’s greatest authori- 
ties. Dr. William Gerry Morgan, pres- 
ident of the American Medical Associ- 
ation; Col. L. H. Bauer, formerly chief 
medical officer of the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce; and Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, 
medical director of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company and 
chairman of the Convention Aviation 
Committee are among those who ad- 
dress the section on the first day of its 
session. Hon. William Mitchell, at- 
torney-general of the United States, 
will deliver the address of welcome 
and Dr. Robert L. Rowley, president of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, will de- 
liver the greetings of his organization. 

On the second day meeting, “Heart 
Disease in Relation to Disability Bene- 
fits,” an address by Dr. Martin I. 
Olsen, medical director of the Central 
Life Assurance Society, will lead off 
the program. “Speculative Aspects of 
Double Indemnity Insurance” will be 
reviewed by Dr. John B. Nichols, 
medical director of the Acacia Mutua) 
Life Association. “Life Insurance In- 
spection in Relation to Medical Selec- 
tion” will be the subject of Charles E. 
Anstett, superintendent-inspection de- 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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MYISSUED !2! 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


REVISED AND IMPROVED, THE 1931 EDITION IS AGAIN THE FIRST 
OF ITS KIND IN THE FIELD 


Why Thousands Use Beginning today, the Life Agents Brief for 1931 
ee ” has been going forward to Life Underwriters who are 
THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF anxious to receive the best in the field. This book, 


—Because It presents premium rates oe on the participat- for years the most complete and satisfactory of any 
e ing and non-participating basis from ages 15 to . . . . 
65 inclusive and admits an instant comparison of vest-pocket book, brings with it greater improvements 
rates with any other company without turning in. 1931. 
over a number of pages. 


—Because It presents surrender values on the several leading Necessary Information for a Well 
forms of policies from ages 15 to 65 inclusive so a 
that when it is desired with the tables of net cost Informed Underwriter 
of insurance at any age to show them in con- : A is 
junction, the data is instantly at hand for any A Life Insurance Agent proves his ability to the 


company listed. ‘ ° A ° 
nists ” , applicant and satisfies him of his knowledge when he 
—Because It presents the annual dividend scales payable in z = oor 
1931 on the several leading and special policies can answer questions with regard to rates, cost, divi- 


of companies at every age from ages 10 to 70 . . al . ° 
inclusive on the ordinary Mle plas oF endowment — a etc. This is precisely what this 
at age 85 and from ages 25 to 65 inclusive on the ; ; ‘ 

20 pay and 20 year endowment plans. In addition, pub acation Goes 
data is also presented in such a way that it af- 





fords instant illustrations at any given age over 
a 20 year period. The information offered includes 
the total premiums, dividends received, net cost, 
cash value and average net cost over a'20 year 
period. 


—Because It presents dividend histories or net cost for 5 
and 10 year periods on issues of 1921 at ages 
25, 35, 45 and 55. 


—Because It further presents 20 year actual histories on 
issues of 1916 and 1911 in a concise and clear 
manner and enables the user to obtain precise 
information as to the ultimate cost of insurance. Ror, 4 ee 
No other work goes into such complete detail in ‘UEP BEST 
this respect. 

—Because It presents a schedule showing the number of BY 
years in which a policy will be paid up if left to 
accumulate with interest as (a) paid up life in- 


surance policy, or, (b) mature as endowment and 99 
(c) Rate of interest paid. TEST 
—Because It presents industrial and infantile industrial pol- 


icies on the Whole Life, 20 Year Endowment and 
and Special 25 cents policies. 


—Because It presents dividends paid in 1931 on fully paid 
life policies. 


—Because It presents group insurance. 


—Because It presents LEADING FEATURE POLICIES data 
such as the Family Income Policy, Modified Life 
Policies, Retirement and Annuity Policies, Or- 
dinary Life Preferred Risk Policies and a number 
of other leading policies by most of the companies 
listed. 


—Because It presents standard disability provisions and the rates charged ° 
adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. ” The Best Book in 

—AND FINALLY BECAUSE It presents such other useful information as financial ° 
statements of the companies shown, age limit, application, double in- the Field 
demnity, grace, incontestability, loans, military service, nonforfeiture 
provisions, payment of claims, reinstatement, residence, travel, suicide . 
and women. THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF IS THE LEADING PUB- Special Company 


LICATION FOR ALL LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS AND 
PROVES IT THE “BEST BY TEST.” Club Rates to All Agents 
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Control of Miss. Valley 
Life Passes 





Joseph F. Dickmann Heads Com- 
pany Purchased by Himself 
and Associates 


Control of the Mississippi Valley 
Life Insurance Company, home offices 
3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been acquired by Joseph F. 
Dickmann, Edward G. Rolwing and 
Thomas J. McCann, all of St. Louis, 
through the purchase of all of the com- 
mon stock of the North American Com- 
pany of St. Louis, a holding company, 
which owns 97 per cent of the stock of 
the life insurance company. The 
North American stock was purchased 
from John N. Mitchell, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Life. The price 
paid for the stock has not been re- 
vealed. 

The Mississippi Valley Life, which 
was originally the Kaskaskia Life In- 
surance Company of Kaskaskia, IIl., is 
capitalized for $100,000 and has about 
$22,000,000 of life insurance in force. 
Since being brought to St. Louis sev- 
eral years ago the Mississippi Valley 
Life has reinsured the Two Republics 
Life of Texas and the People’s Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, IIl. 

Joseph F. Dickmann has been elect- 
ed president of the Mississippi Valley 
Life and is now head of two St. Louis 
life insurance companies, as he also 
heads the First National Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, home offices 
at 102 North Broadway, St. Louis. 
This company is capitalized for $100,- 
000 and has about $20,000,0C0 of in- 
surance in force. Recently it was 
merged with the Universal Life In- 
surance Company of Missouri, which 
was organized by Edward G. Rolwing 
several years ago. 

Other officers elected by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Life are: E. G. Rolwing, 
Jr., vice-president, and E. G. Rolwing, 
Sr., E. G. Rolwing, Jr., Thomas J. 
McCann and Dr. Charles A. Litch, di- 
rectors. Doctor Litch is secretary of 
the First National Life. 


WANTED: 
& MoreL VL Type men for the field fe orce of 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company , 


Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 


Superintendent of Agencies for the 
Home Life, New York. Last week the 
portrait of his associate, A. B. Doran, 
was printed over Mr. Fulton’s name. 
The only explanation, of course, is to 
blame it on the “Printer’s Devil’ and 
respectfully apologize. 


Promoted by All States 
























































Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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America’s Oldest Company 
Hears Complaints 





Folicyholders Seek Investigation 
of Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund Affairs 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 10.—For 
the first time since its inception 210 
years ago the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, oldest insurance company in 
America, is under attack. At a meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
North today an overture was reported 
adopted to bring before the General 
Assembly meeting in Pittsburgh in 
May the question of how the affairs 
of the fund have been managed. No 
charges of fraud have been laid 
against the management, and its finan- 
cial position is not questioned. 

The overture would have the Gen- 
eral Assembly “direct the Board of 
Pensions to investigate the whole 
question of life insurance for ministers 
and the possibility of organizing and 
maintaining under its administration 
of life insurance department for the 
purpose of supplying such insurance 
upon a cost basis to all ministers of 
our, church.” 

Among the complaints presented by 
more than sixty minister policy hold- 
ers was the fact that the president re- 
ceived a salary of $40,000 annually. 





ALL STATES LIFE 


The All States Life, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has advanced R. A. Craighead to 
the position of Superintendent of 
Agents. Mr. Craighead will make his 
headquarters at the home office, and 
will have active management of the 
company’s rapidly expanding field 
force. He has had many years suc- 
cessful experience as a personal pro- 
ducer of life insurance and as a gen- 
eral agent. Before his recent promo- 
tion he was general agent for the All 
States in western Alabama, and sub- 
sequently Inspector of Agents for the 
company in Georgia. 


MENTION 
THE 
SPECTATOR 
WHEN 
WRITING 
FOR A 

COPY OF THE 
LINCOLN LIFE 
MAN 
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While the Bond Market 
SAGGED 


NwNL Bonds Increased 
in Value 


According to figures published by numerous re- 
sponsible statistical organizations comparing the aver- 
age yield of Railroad, Public Utility, and Industrial 
bonds by grades of quality, all except the highest grade 
bonds had a lower market value at the end of 1930 
than at the end of 1929. The market value of NwNL 
bonds went up. Both at the end of 1929 and 1930 
the Company’s bonds were worth more at the “market” 
than the value at which they were carried in the 
financial statement. 


The excess of the Market Value over the value at 
which carried in the statement of December, 1930, was 
$233,188.28 as compared with $54,738.95 in December, 
1929. Increase in the difference between Market 
Value and book value during year: $178,459.33. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. raceme er 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 














Peoria Life Service 
Stands the Test 


The Peoria Life and its Agency Force adopted no 
desperate emergency measures to combat the depres- 
sion which affected life insurance, although not so 
severely as other types of business, in 1930. Instead, 
we held firmly to our established agency plans. The 
customary January meetings were held in every 
Peoria Life agency to consider the problems of 
1931, to project appropriate plans for meeting them, 
to hear announcements of new features that add to 
the productiveness of Peoria Life agents. 


Shortly after, on February first, on regular sched- 
ule, began the time-honored “Bring Home the Ba- 
con” drive, a favorite with the Company’s agents, 
who know its stimulating influence on their produc- 
tion. This campaign is still in progress, contribut- 
ing, as it has for years, its inspiration to the pros- 
perity of Peoria Life agents. 


1931 has shown a highly satisfactory beginning, and 
promises to equal or surpass any previous record in 
the Company’s history. It is interesting that the 
fundamental Peoria Life agency program, its prin- 
ciples and methods of Service to Agents, have 
proved adequate, regardless of conditions, in promot- 
ing the success of Peoria Life agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 

















LISSEN, BILL— 


On July 25th we will celebrate our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary— 


Our first policy was issued on July 10, 
1906, and our Company has enjoyed 
continuous, consistent and successful 
Growth— 


Nothing sporadic or sensational in con- 
nection with our development—just 
wholesome, steady and _ substantial 

rogress, always bearing in mind that 

Pornenency is the result of Principle— 


Never much given to Figures and Fuss, too much of which 
race the journals and iterature, but closed 1930 with over 
$83,000,000 in force upon the lives of more than 40,000 
policyholders, a nice increase from Dec. 31, 1924, with 
$46,000,000 on the books— 

Our growth in 1930: Increase in Assets $1,260,912.96—In- 
crease in Net Reserve $966,544.00—Payment to Policy- 
holders $1,214,263.65—Dividends and Coupons to Policy- 
holders $271,790.61—Increase in Insurance in two years 
$6,514,100.00— 


Total Payments to Policyholders $6,856,693.00—Total Assets 
to Protect Policyholders $13,490,664.30— 

And with our goal for 1931 set at $25,000,000 of paid-for 
business, it’s a mighty opportune time to become identified 
with a Company that is on the GO and the GROW, with 
no apologies to offer for its reputation of attracting, hold- 
ing and helping Good Men to compete with and enjoy the 
Facilities and Fruits of the Best— 

Fieldmen within a radius of 250 miles of Columbus, who pay 
for $50,000 of acceptable business by July Ist, will be our 

ests at the or wr & Birthday Party to be held on 
uly 25th—they and their Good ives— 


If you want to be a Partner in a Big Enterprise, tell it all 
in your First Letter. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HEALTH 








ACCIDENT 




















A good many men 
will admit that their suc- 
cess in building a profitable 


volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 


Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Prudential Notes 





Records of Leading Producers in 
1930; Recent Agency Promo- 
tions 


For the year 1930 Assistant Super- 
intendent H. Schwartz, of Philadelphia 
No. 9, led Division D assistant super- 
intendents in proportionate industrial 
net increase per agency. 

Assistant Superintendent J. T. Di- 
vanney, of West Chester, was runner- 
up to Schwartz. 

Agent W. E. Baberick, of Philadel- 
phia No. 11, led the agents in amount 
of industrial net increase. 

Assistant Superintendent A. J. Val- 
entine, of Philadelphia No. 3, was the 
leading assistant in proportionate or- 
dinary net issue per man. The runners- 
up are as follows: 

Assistant Superintendents C. C. 
Figgs, Philadelphia No. 3, second; 
J. R. Reifsneider, Norristown, third; 
H. M. Gensel, Philadelphia No. 3, 
fourth; and M. V. Verratti, Philadel- 
phia No. 3, fifth. 

The superintendent in charge of 
Philadelphia No. 3, boasting four out 
of the five leaders in the division, is 
G. M. Storm. 

Recent promotions made throughout 
the entire field force of the Prudential 
are: 

New assistant superintendents — 
Howard M. Burghduff, Auburn, N. Y.; 
John A. McKenna, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
Walter Drauschke, New Britain, Conn.; 
Roy C. Wagoner, Albany, N. Y.; 
George F. Landsman, Hudson, N. Y.; 
Andrew J. Drozd, Holyoke, Mass.; 
A. D. Bradley, Binghamton, N. Y., No. 
1; J. H. Shadow, Harrisburg, Pa., No. 
1; R. D. Benscoter, Allentown, Pa., No. 
2; J. J. Rozboril, Binghamton, N. Y., 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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limited production. 


| Address. 








No. 2; H. A. Knapp, Scranton No. 2; 
Howard McDonald, Brooklyn No. 11. 


Communism and Life 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 15) 

ing corporation. The small merchant 
is probably the manager of a store in 
a chain numbering its stores in thou- 
sands. A tremendous proportion of our 
population now lives in rented apart- 
ments instead of homes which they 
own. With millions of our citizens 
those things which had formed the 
backbone of his plan for future eco- 
nomic security for himself and for his 
family have disappeared as a result of 
these changes—and yet the demand for 
this security is just as real and is 
probably more keenly felt. 

“If our present scheme of things 
were to continue, a substitute had to 
be found to furnish that economic se- 
curity. That substitution has been the 
institution of life insurance.” 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


_ wee =) 


CONN. MUTUAL RE-ELECTS 
THREE DIRECTORS 


At the 85th annual meeting of 
policyholders of The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. held recently, 
the following directors were re-elected 
to serve for the term of four years. 
Charles Cheney, Francis R. Cooley and 
Samuel M. Stone. Other directors are 
Charles E. Chase, Herbert H. White, 
Lucius F. Robinson, Jacob H. Greene, 
Edward Milligan, William R. C. Cor- 
son, James Lee Loomis, Henry H. Con- 
land, and Philip B. Stanley. 


While new paid for business fell off 
slightly in 1930, as was the case with 
many companies, net new premiums 
were larger than in the preceding year. 
There were substantial increases in 
total premium income and in total in- 
come. Violent deaths, particularly 
those resulting from automobile acci- 
dents, increased considerably in 1930. 


1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 


cessor, 1929. 





The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560,322 
-practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 
was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Annuities 





| Guaranteed Guaranteed 


Low Cost 
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Assets Gain Nearly 


15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,.905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133.93 1,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973.679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 

the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thovrht and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logicul? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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Manager of Agencies 














America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LL.B., BS. 


N the informative work entitled AMERICA INSURES IT- 
] SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 
is easy to read.” Companies would find it an admirable 
general handbook for their agents; to the public it should 
appeal as making plain many of the methods and plans 
of insurance as well as other points of interest which 
arise in connection with the subject. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
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Improved Life Agents Brief 
for 1931 Issued 


Only Publication so Arranged as to Afford 
Instant Comparisons with Any Company 
Listed at Any Given Age on Any Subject 


First Publication in the Field 


HE vest pocket Life Agents Brief 

for 1931, issued this week, is now 
being rapidly delivered. In its present 
form this little book is really a marvel 
of compactness and skillful arrange- 
ment. Underlying the evolution of The 
Life Agents Brief are two chief prin- 
ciples to which the publishers remain 
faithful, viz., to cover all the data 
which a busy, efficient and progressive 
agent has reference to in the course 
of his business and yet restricts its 
size so that it might never belie its 
title, “Vest Pocket Brief.” The Life 
Agents Brief actually slips easily into 
the vest pocket, and it is hard to con- 
ceive of any contingency arising in 
competition to which the Life Agents 
Brief would not supply the answer. 
Though originally designed for the use 
of agents, this convenient vade mecum 
has become the friend of actuaries and 
home office officials as well. 


Instant Comparison 


The Life Agents Brief is the only 
life insurance publication which, by its 
arrangement, allows instant compari- 
son to be made between rates of the 
various companies, age by age. This is 
done by grouping all of the rates of a 
certain age and the leading classes of 
policies. The necessary turning of 
pages of other publications for com- 
parison not only wastes. time but is 
inconvenient and diverts attention. 


The New Edition 


The Life Agents Brief this year will 
not only show average annual yearly 
cost over a 20-year period, if the pres- 
ent or 1931 dividend scale is continued 
throughout the 20-year period, but will 
also show the average net cost if sur- 
rendered. This information is given 
for all ages of most of the leading 
companies on the ordinary or endow- 
ment at age 85 plan and for quinquen- 
nial ages on the 20-payment and 20- 
year endowment plans. Data compris- 
ing these illustrations consist of total 
premiums paid over a 20-year period, 
total dividends received, net cost, cash 
value at the end of 20-year period and 
the average net cost. Other features 
included in this publication for the 
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first time is a table showing the num- 
ber of years that it will take a policy 
to become either paid-up or matured 
as endowment if dividends were left 
with the company to accumulate at the 
prevailing rate of interest. Another 
valuable feature included in the 1931 
edition of this publication is a section 
devoted to the infantile policies of most 
of the leading industrial companies on 
the whole-life 5-cent plan, 20-year en- 
dowment 5-cent plan and a_ special 
section devoted to feature infantile 
policies on the 25-cent plan. 

There is a table which shows divi- 
dends and average yearly cost for 5 
and 10-year periods. A valuable series 
of tables shows dividends paid year by 
year for a period of ten years and the 
average yearly cost for both 5 and 10- 
vear periods. The schedule covers or- 
dinary life or endowment at age 85, 
special policies, 20-payment life and 
20-year endowment. The arrangement 
of the tables admits of an instant com- 
parison of dividends to policyholders 
and net cost. 

A most valuable feature continued 
in the 1931 edition are the tables show- 
ing the actual net cost of insurance 
for 15 and 20 years. These tables will 
show the actual net cost at the end 
of 15 and 20 years for $1,000 policy 
issued in 1911 and 1916 on ordinary or 
endowment at age 85, 20-payment life 
and 20-year endowment. It is possible 
from these tables to arrive at the ac- 
tual results of policies issued fifteen 
and twenty years ago, as well as to 
base satisfactory future illustrations of 
policies issued in other years. Another 
valuable section shows the cash sur- 
render values. This presents the cash 
values allowed by the several companies 
for a series of years from ages 15 to 
65 inclusive. 


Feature Policies 


A recent innovation of the table ex- 
hibiting the leading policy contracts 
(family income policy, modified poli- 
cies, retirement and annuity contracts, 
term at age 65) of companies issuing 
and specializing in such a contract, has 
been favorably received and is now a 
standard feature of this book. These 
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rates are shown from ages 10 to 65 in- 
clusive. Other features of the book in- 
clude industrial rates, which shows the 
amounts of insurance purchasable on 
the industrial insurance plan by the 
payment of weekly industrial pre- 
miums at 5, 10 and 25 cents on the 
whole-life plan, 5, 10 and 25 cents on 
the 20-year plan and likewise on the 
25-year endowment. 

Another valuable addition to the 
1931 Brief is a presentation which 
shows the standard disability provi- 
sions as well as the rates charged 
thereon of the standard disability 
clause, which was adopted by most 
companies on July 1, 1930. 

In addition to the foregoing valuable 
data there is also included in the book 
other features such as annual divi- 
dends paid in 1931 on fully paid-up 
life policies, annual dividends paid in 
1931 on term policies and annual divi- 
dends paid in 1931 on deferred divi- 
dends. There is also a special section 
of the Life Agents Brief which shows 
the leading group policies and rates of 
companies writing this form of insur- 
ance. Miscellaneous features of the 
Life ‘Agents Brief include the follow- 
ing: List of companies accepting sub- 
standard risks, companies selling life 
insurance in connection with bank in- 
surance, a list of companies writing 
accident and health insurance separate- 
ly from their life policies, financial 
condition of the companies and the 
name of the secretary of each com- 
pany, a synopsis of policy provisions, 
couble indemnity features, incontesta- 
bility, and other miscellaneous data. 

Compact, complete and accurate, the 
Life Agents Brief for 1931 makes a 
bid for the commendation that it has 
received from field men in the past. It 
contains 672 pages, attractively bound 
in flexible binding with the title 
stamped in gold on the cover. The 
prices of the vest pocket Life Agents 
Brief are $2 per copy, 12 copies, 
$22.80; 25 copies, $45; 50 copies, 
$87.50; 100 copies, $150; 250 copies, 
$337.50; 500 copies, $625. 


BANKERS RESERVE LIFE 

At the close of the past year the 
total assets of the Bankers Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Omaha, Neb., 
were, as shown by the company’s an- 
nual statement, $22,432,226. The pre- 
miums income for the year was $3,947,- 
197, interest and other receipts were 
$1,174,353, making the total income for 
1930, $5,121,550. Insurance in force 
amounted to $132,027,869. The capital 
of the company is $500,000 and the net 
surplus $1,423,392. The company at 
the present time has attractive open- 
ings for managers and efficient field 
men in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Colorado and Missouri. 
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“Greet 
Old Age 
with a 
Smile” 
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HEALTH SERVICE 


One of the finest aids offered by Provident Mutual 
to its policyholders is the Health Preservation 
Service. 























Satisfied, friendly policyholders are a great asset 
to Provident representatives. 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 







































Permanent 


Satistaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
| Columbus Mutual provides perma- 





nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 







Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 






Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 



































* Modern 
Life Insurance 
since 1845 


* The Company has, by its retro- 
active principle, kept every 
policy, regardless of date of issue, 
up-to-date in every possible re- 
spect. 


The 
Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


















































THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Good Territory Everywhere in United States 

and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds Over pes... .s .. . $30,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over...... $41,000,000 

For further information write to 

THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders $33,900,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over $148,196,179.00 
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Insurance Legislation in 
Pennsylvania 





Extended Benefits to Policy- 
holders; Licensing Bill and 
Old Age Measure 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—A number 
a measures of interest to life insur- 
ance men have been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 

House Bill No. 785 would permit 
minors of eighteen years and upward 
to take out life insurance policies, and 
have all the powers, rights and priv- 
ileges of surrendering, assigning, re- 
ceiving dividends, etc., as any adult. 

House Bill No. 362 would amend the 
Act of June 7,.1917, to read that when 
the fund in the hands of the guardian 
of minors is derived from life insur- 
ance of the deceased parent and if that 
parent left no estate and no fund for 
the payment of the funeral expenses, 
the Orphans’ Court may direct a suit- 
able allowance from the life insurance 
fund for the payment of the expenses. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—A bill in- 
troduced in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture by Senator Norton would amend 
the Act of May 17, 1921, by entitling 
insurance agents holding licenses con- 
tinuously for five years to be licensed 
without examination. 

A measure introduced in the House 
by Representative Steedle would per- 
mit old-age pensions by amending the 
Constitution of the State by adding 
the following section: “The General 
Assembly may by law define and make 
appropriations of money for assistance 
to aged indigent residents of the Com- 
monwealth.” 








KENTUCKY COURT DECISION 


FRANKForRT, Ky., March 9.—Regard- 
less of the attitude and conclusion of 
courts in other States concerning the 
right of insurance companies to cancel 
life insurance policies on which the 
premiums have been fully paid and 
loans made, with interest due and un- 
paid at the time of the death of the 
insured, the Court of Appeals decides 
in the case of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company against 
Henry S. Barker’s executrix that it 
will not depart from the rule long es- 
tablished in this State that the in- 
surance company will not be permitted 
to cancel and forfeit the policy. Judge 
Barker, formerly chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals and a judge of the 
Jefferson Circuit Court at the time of 
his death, held a policy for $5,000 in 
this company which had been fully paid 
up for a number of years. He had 
borrowed $3,625 on the policy and at 
the time of his death owed interest on 
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The 
Manhattan 


Lite Insurance 


Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 























the note for a small amount. Deduct- 
ing the amount of interest owing the 
company there was $951.16 due the 
company to his estate. Because the 
interest had not been paid, the com- 
pany undertook to forfeit and cancel 
the policy, which would have deprived 
the estate of the $951.16. 


The Court holds that Judge Barker 
had complied with the provisions of 
his contract of insurance which he had 
purchased from the company and that 
the company would not be permitted 
to forfeit or cancel the policy because 
of the non-payment of interest on the 
loan. 
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States. 
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KENTUCKY 
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The Bankers Reserve Life Company 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


BUSINESS IN FORCE, $133,000,000.00 
32 Years of Successful Operation 


DON’T MISS THIS 


We are cheered by the uniform success of our field men. 
This is due to improved conditions plus our liberal policy 


We can offer competent men a proposition that cannot 
| be ignored. We need managers and efficient field men. 


Just now we offer attractive openings in the following 


ILLINOIS 
COLORAO 
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Pep It Up and Make It Snappy 


with Editor’s and Advertiser’s 


Art Sketches 


152 EVENT “Make it brief—Make it peppy—Make it snappy.” 

SKETCHES This i . ae wee bot! di 
Chis is the modern demand pertaining to both edi- 
torial and advertising printed messages, and the Edi- 
tor’s and Advertiser's Sketch Book and Service is 
compiled to help you solve this problem in a most 
practical way. 


150 HUMAN INTER- 
EST SKETCHES 


It contains 1009 COPYRIGHTED and carefully 
selected sketches. each sketch A REAL IDEA in 


printing. 


These sketches are first classified by months re- 
garding their timeliness and seasonableness. and cover 
the entire year. 


Each month’s classification is indexed into seven 
divisions, as follows: Events—Sports—Social—Sea- 
160 SPORT sonable—Human Interest—Decorative—and General. 
SKETCHES 
Furthermore, these sketches are  cross-indexed. 
thereby saving time in locating any individual sketch, 
thereby giving you a wide choice of subjects under 
each classification. 


Matrices are supplied and arranged in monthly 
pages TO CONFORM WITH AND MATCH EACH 228 DECORATIV 
PRINTED PAGE. A great time saver in locating SKETCHES - 
any individual matrix for immediate use. . re 


There are 152 Event sketches covering every im- 
portant Holiday, Seasonable Feature, and Special 
Events of the year. 160 Action and Atmosphere Sport 
sketches. 78 Social sketches such as Bridges, Teas, 
Theatre, Weddings, Dances, etc. 121 Seasonable 
sketches including border designs for each month. 
78 SOCIAL Calendar cuts, Colonial cuts, Zodiac signs, etc. The 
SKETCHES 150 Human Interest illustrations all show action 
which compels attention. The 228 Decorative illus- 
trations are the kind that add grace and atmosphere 
to the printing page. And the 120 General illustra- 
tions are all selected because of their general printing 120 GENERAL 
use. SKETCHES 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Return this coupon for 243 West 39th St., New York 


sample pages and further : Send further particulars regarding 
the Editor’s and Advertiser’s Art 


information. . 
Sketches and Service. 


121 SEASONABLE 
SKETCHES 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 W. 39th Street 
New York City 
THE SPECTATOR 
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Medical Section Plans 


(Concluded from page 15) 
partment, New York Life and a dis- 
cussion will follow led by Harry P. 
Gallaher, superintendent-bureau of in- 
vestigation, Mutual Li:’e of New York 
and Lee N. Parker, vice-president and 
general manager of the American Ser- 
vice Bureau. Dr. Frank B. Cross, 
medical director of the lumbia Life 
Insurance Company will’ speak upon 
the subject of “The Choice of Medical 
Examiners,” and his paper will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. F. L. B. Jenning, medical 
director of the Federal Life. 

The section and its guests will be 
addressed on the third day by Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon general, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Merritte W. Ireland, surgeon gen- 
eral, United States Army, and Dr. C. 
E. Riggs, surgeon general, United 
States Navy, on the subject of “Con- 
servation of Human Life.” Following 
their addresses Dr. Gilbert Fitz-Patrick 
of Chicago will present a film lecture 
showing the behavior of living tissue 
in Vitro and the effect of radium upon 
cancer cells. The meeting will be closed 
with a paper by Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 
good of Baltimore on the subject of 
“The Present-Day Outlook of Cancer.” 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical direc- 
tor of the Guardian Life of New York, 
is chairman of the section and will 
preside over the meeting. Dr. Law- 
rence G. Sykes, medical director of the 
Connecticut General is vice-chairman. 
Dr. John B. Steele, medical director of 
the Volunteer State Life, secretary of 
this section and Dr. Harry W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical direc- 
tor of the Continental Assurance and 
Continental Casualty Companies of 
Chicago form, with the program chair- 
man and other officers, the board of 
managers of the section. Colonel 
Charles B. Robbins of Iowa is president 
of the American Life Convention. 

More than 400 medical directors and 
their associates and life underwriters 
and company officials are expected to 
attend this meeting of the section. 
The 20th annual meeting held last year 
at Colorado Springs had nearly 300 in 
attendance. The meeting is open to 
everyone connected with life, health, 
accident insurance or the medical pro- 
fession. 


NEW AVIATION BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Indiana house of representatives that 
provides that any life insurance com- 
pany may specify in its policies that it 
will pay only the actual cash value of 
the policy in event of accidental death 
in an aviation crash. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on insurance. 
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ACACIA OLD AGE AMMUNITION 
FOR AGENTS 


The following is a transcript, in part, 
of a memorandum recently sent out by 
Acacia Mutual Life Association to its 
branch managers for transmission to 
their agents: 

“A large number of Endowment at 
65 inquiries were recently analyzed, 
and we found that in the age groups 
from twenty-one to thirty, six men out 
of every hundred were interested in 
Old Age incomes. In the age groups 


= 
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from thirty-one to forty, twenty-six 
men out of every hundred were inter- 
ested in incomes after age sixty-five. 


“In the age groups from forty-one 
to fifty, thirty-three men out of every 
hundred were interested. In the age 
groups from fifty-one to sixty, twenty- 
seven men out of every hundred were 
interested. From sixty-one to seventy 
eight men out of every hundred thought 
that they still might be able to ar- 
range for an income in spite of their 
advanced years.” 





Field - Minded 
Management 


Assures Success to 
Those Capable of 
Building Agencies 


Ww 


MANY STRONG POINTS 
concerning our organization 
will be mailed upon request. 


Address: 
Agency Dept. E. 


In care of 





dt | i Company of America 


Some of our Equipment: 


AnEducationalCourse that teaches | 
the fundamentals of life insur- | 
ance, giving the new agent con-_ | 
fidence in himself and enabling | 
him to approach the public in- | 
telligently. 


Field Schools conducted by an in- 
structor of national repute who 
bases his teaching on experience, 
assisted by able and aggressive 
life insurance men. Actual field 
training given. 


A complete line of policies from 
birth to age 65. 


Accident and Health insurance. 


Direct Mail circularizing. No need 
for the agent to make a cold 
canvass. The company’s Direct 

Nail service is at his command. 


Leads from periodic mailings to 
policyholders — family leads — 
advertising leads. 


Attractive sales literature—book- 
lets—folders—cards—sales vis- 
ualizers—calendars—wallets— 
lighters—coin clocks. 


A Friendly Organization 

















| ‘ Y/), Milwaukee, Wis. XS 
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A New Company | 


with a New Idea 


wants 


EXPERIENCED AND DESIRABLE 
AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Every life insurance agent knows 
the value of bona fide leads. The 
PostaL Nationa Lire has un- 
equalled facilities to offer to its 
agents a constant supply of inter- 
ested prospects. 


Correspondence and interviews with 
qualified men will be welcomed 


POSTAL NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. J. DENDA, Agency Manager 
HOME OFFICE: 511 FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











A RECORD YEAR! 


Registrations Increased Less Than 1% 
But 


Guardian’s Net Premiums Written Increased 


More Than 3314 % 
There’s a Reason! 


Motorists like our participating policies. 
They “conform to the trend of the times.” 
They are easy to sell. 


Spring Sales Season Now Starting. 


Agencies Open in 18 States 


GUARDIANCASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 

















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
SERVICE 


intelligent, sincere, thorough, permanent—the 
1931 measuring rod of successful life 
underwriting. 


INCORPORATED 1844 
EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
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FOR FOLDER | 
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\N If you would like to join up with a life com- 
YON pany that’s going somewhere—that works hand 
“Sin hand with its men—that is big enough to 
SN furnish you with every type of modern, flexible 
life and health and accident policies—yet is 
small enough to take a personal interest in each 
and every man in the field—get in touch with 
this company of co-operation, NOW. 
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*A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE Spectator 


CT zxzzlk!0t!”c”’2. 








FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Governor Roosevelt’s 
Address 


(Concluded from page 7) 


used by them for their maintenance and 
support in times of involuntary unem- 
ployment. Here again as was the case 
a quarter of a century ago when work- 
men’s compensation was being consid- 
ered there is much unthinking opposi- 
tion on the principal ground that the 
proposal is something new. It is not 
a sound argument to make that a new 
thing may prove unsound just because 
it is new. 

I take it that in studying what is 
somewhat loosely referred to as unem- 
ployment insurance, the insurance 
world itself will maintain not only an 
open mind but will also apply the same 
fundamental principles of experience 
and potential risk which they have ap- 
plied to the existing forms of insurance. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
unemployment insurance like the other 
forms be based on sound actuarial 
tables. This is the fundamental which 
will prevent a mere dole or gift on the 
part of either private agencies or gov- 
ernments themselves. 

The other factors entering into un- 
omployment insurance are more meth- 
sds of administration than matters of 
fundamentals. Whether we shall have 
group insurance or general insurance— 
whether the employer or the employee 
shall both contribute or only one, what 
part the State will play in the picture 
—all of these can, I am very certain, 
be worked out in the days to come. 


I use this example of unemployment 
insurance for two reasons: First, be- 
cause I am certain in my own mind 
that what is now only an experiment 
affecting about one hundred thousand 
workers in this country will become 
the universal practice throughout the 
country during the coming generation; 
and, secondly, because, I am sure, that 
the splendid body of men and women 
who are engaged in this great business 


1930 DEATH CLAIM RECORD 


Of the $145,458,095 paid in death 
claims to families and other benefic- 
iaries by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1930, heart diseases, 
for the eighth successive year, have led 
the list of causes of death for claim 
disbursements, taking more than one- 
seventh of the total. Claims for acci- 
dents of all kinds ranked second, with 
a total disbursement by this company 
of $17,683,250, more than one-third of 
which was paid for automobile fatal- 
ities. Claims for cancer held third 
place with disbursements of $14,422,000 
or a little more than 10 per cent of the 
total. 

For the three principal degenerative 
conditions, heart disease, chronic ne- 
pkritis and cerebral hemorrhage, which 
frequently occur concurrently, $39,361,- 
900, or 28 per cent of the total was 
paid. 


NEW ZZTNA AGENCY 


The Duluth, Minnesota office of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, which 
has been functioning for the last two 
years as a branch office of the Atna 
Life’s Minneapolis general agency, is 
to become a separate general agency 
serving the territory of Carleton, St. 
Louis, and Lake counties, Minnesota. 
James W. Kernan, who has been a 
Minneapolis agency supervisor in 
charge of the Duluth branch, is to be 
the new general agent. The change is 
to be effective April 1. 








of insurance, and who are so success- 
fully solving its problems new and old, 
will take on this new necessity just as 
they have taken on other necessities in 
the past. In so doing you will, I am 
sure, apply the sound principles of ex- 
perience and good business which have 
made life insurance so successful and 
so necessary to all of us. 
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Boston Life Underwriters 
Give Program 





One Day Sales Congress Con- 
fines Attention to Business, 
Omitting Social Features 


New England life underwriters are 
anticipating the next Sales Congress 
under the auspices of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association on March 
20, as there will be several new fea- 
tures. The program has been agreed 
upon and offers some special attrac- 
tions. 

Opening with singing at 9.45 sharp, 
conducted by “Dave” Sprague, in his 
inimitable manner, followed by the in- 
vocation and the official welcomes ex- 
tended by President Harry H. Kay, Dr. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher, Ph.D., pastor 
at Tremont Temple will tell “Why, 
When and How I Bought Life Insur- 
ance.” This will be followed by a ten- 
minute singing program with “Dave” 
Sprague. 

At 10.40, “The Case of Mr. Y” will 
be discussed by Earl Manning, followed 
by an open forum. “Dave,” a little 
hoarse, but still to be heard, will lead 
a five-minute period of singing and 
George Spillane, president of the 
Massachusetts Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and superintendent of the 
John Hancock at Lowell, will conduct 
a typical district office meeting of an 
ordinary, weekly premium agency. 

At 2 p. m. “The Case of Corporation 
A. B. C. D.” will be discussed by Harold 
Cooley, agency supervisor at Moore & 
Summers General Agency of the New 
England Mutual. At 3.00, singing 
again, and then the final and biggest 
feature of the day, Louis Paret and 
Sumner in their sales skit “How Not to 
Do It.” It will be the psychological 
time for just this kind of a talk when 
you can go home brimfull of food for 
reflection for we are told that this talk 
has a real lesson in it for every agent. 
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storms and lived through many con- 

flagrations. But it has always come 
through, still the bulwark of the nation, 
its business and society. 


| forms ond 1 has weathered many 

















Recently we called attention to a case 
in point—the large share of the losses 
caused by great conflagrations which has 
been borne by fire insurance. We may 
well question whether some of the cities 
mentioned (Fall River, Berkeley, Atlan- 
ta, Kingsland, Augusta, Paris, Chelsea, 
| San Francisco, Baltimore and Chicago; 





























would ever have returned to their former 
prosperous condition if insurance money 
had not poured in to speed recovery. 
Some, perhaps all, would have recovered, 
but the process would have been much 
slower. 





























| What is true of insurance in relation to 
conflagrations and the general public is 
also true of the individual who suffers 
loss, in greater degree. To him the result 
is far more serious than the conflagration 
to society. If he is not protected by in- 
surance, his loss is irreparable. Society, 
because it is composed of many individ- 
uals, may eventually regain its former 
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AMERICAN EguitaBLe AsSurance Co. of New York 








Bronx Fire Insurance Co. of the City of New York 


















































BrRooKtynN Fire Insurance CoMPany 

Giope INSURANCE ComPany OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa 
Established 1862). 

INDEPENDENCE Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lnsurance Vow Coming Lnto its Own 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


position. Not every individual can do so, 
and when one does he usually has a far 
more difficult struggle than an entire city 
or community. 


At the present time, with everyone 
looking somewhat more _ confidently 
ahead, insurance looms more and more 
plainly as the staff upon which business 
leans and must lean in all times, whether 
of depression, prosperity, or after con- 
flagrations. This was not always so. 
Formerly insurance was neglected even 
by economists. Now it is beginning to 
receive due recognition as the stabilizer of 
business and society, the rebuilder of des- 
troyed property and the greatest force in 
the country for the conservation of life 
and property. 


The time is ripe to use the growing 
public understanding of insurance to 
spread its use still wider. In fact, it is 
the duty of the agent to do so. Then the 
public will make greater use of its valu- 
able insurance facilities and be more sub- 
ject to the influence of the forces of con- 
servation, so that we may hope one day 
for greatly decreased losses of life and 
property from preventable causes. 





New York, N. Y. 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 











MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FirE INSURANCE C Newark, 
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Firemen’s of Newark 
Fleet in 1930 





Loyalty Group Shows Assets 
of $83,222,067 and Surplus 
of $20,051,705 


As of Dec. 31, 1930, the aggregate 
gross assets of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, of Newark, including stock- 
holdings in other companies, amounted 
to $119,751,285, and the aggregate mar- 
ket value of the invested assets of the 
Firemen’s and its affiliated companies 
amounted to $83,222,067. The group is 
composed of the following: Firemen’s 
Insurance Company, Girard Fire & Ma- 
rine, Mechanics Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, National Ben Franklin 
Fire, Superior Fire, Concordia Fire, 
Milwaukee Mechanics’, Metropolitan 
Casualty and Commercial Casualty. 

As Firemen’s Insurance Company 
owns an average of more than 99 per 
cent of the stock of its affiliated com- 
panies it is manifest that the accumu- 
lated (aggregate) profit or loss of all 
of its affiliated companies is reflected 
in Firemen’s net surplus; that is to 
say, that if an individual company 
makes a profit, then to the extent of 
that profit Firemen’s surplus is in- 
creased; or, that if an individual com- 
pany makes a loss, then to the extent 
of that loss Firemen’s surplus is de- 


ereased. Therefore, the net aggregate 
profit or loss, as the case may be, of 
the affiliated companies, either in- 


creases the Firemen’s net surplus to 
the extent of such aggregate profit, or 
decreases it to the extent of such ag- 
gregate loss. 

The report of the companies’ opera- 
tions reads in part as follows: 


In a year in which business not only 
becomes stagnant but suffers excessive 
loss, it is plain that fire and marine in- 
surance companies insuring physical 
properties, must not only lose in pre- 
mium income, but must also lose 
through increased loss payments due to 
the prevalent conditions, in which the 
moral hazard engendered by business 
conditions is a most important factor. 

It is equally clear that in such a year 
casualty losses become heavier, and in 
this malingering under compensation 
claims and other moral hazard factors, 
play an important part. Also, it is 
again equally clear that for the same 
general reasons fidelity and surety 
losses become increasingly heavy. 

It is doubtful that such a year as 
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COMMISSIONER DUNHAM REAP- 
POINTED 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, for the past 
eight years Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut and but recently presi- 
cent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, has been reap- 
pointed for a third term of four years. 
Mr. Dunham’s reappointment is a high 
tribute to his ability. He was first ap- 
pointed in 1923 by a republican gov- 
ernor and his second appointment was 
also by a governor of that party. The 
present governor of Connecticut is a 
democrat, the first to hold the office in 
twenty years, and there was some ap- 
prehension that he would appoint a 
democrat as insurance commissioner. 
Connecticut insurance companies and 
others praised Commissioner Dunham’s 
record and urged his reappointment. 
Employees of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department gathered in Mr. Dun- 
ham’s office Monday afternoon and 
gave him a gold watch chain. 


1930, as applied to fire, marine, casual- 
ty and surety business, ever previously 
occurred within the history of this 
country. As to each of the individual 
classes, there have been bad fire years; 
bad marine years; bad casualty years; 
or bad surety years, but not within the 
recorded history of this country has 
there been, previous to 1930, a year in 
which all classes were bad. To this bad 
record must be added the losses due to 
heavy depreciation in security values. 

Therefore, in such a year as 1930 one 
cannot look for other than poor results, 
and comparison must be based upon 
how well-managed companies of com- 
parable size fared in relation to each 
other. 

Firemen’s Insurance Company from 
a comparative standpoint, showed ex- 
ceptionally well. The accumulated re- 
sults of all of its companies, including 
itself, caused a shrinkage in surplus 
from $27,539,645.05 to $20,051,705.26. 
Of this amount $4,043,240 is chargea- 
ble to depreciation in securities, based 
upon aggregate invested assets of $88,- 
226,272.32 as of Dec. 31, 1929. The 
residue is chargeable to operations of 
the fire and casualty business. Also it 
must be borne in mind that during the 
year 1930 the Firemen’s paid in cash 
dividends the sum of $4,133,086.65. Its 
leading competitors, comparable in size 
and business operations, lost in surplus 
funds, respectively sums ranging from 
twelve million to fourteen million 
dollars. In the year 1929 the total 
net premiums of the Loyalty Group 
amounted to $49,400,938. In the year 


(Continued on page 33) 





Program For Nashville 
Meeting March 16-19 


Branch Offices, Reciprocity, Auto 
Fleets and I. U. B. Up for 


Discussion 





The mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
to be held at the Hotel Noel, Nashville, 
Tenn., March 16-19, follows the accus- 
tomed program in its main features. 
The executive committee meets all day 
Monday, the 16th. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the National Council meets and in 
the evening the Get-Together dinner 
will be held. 

On Wednesday morning the conven- 
tion will be welcomed by W. I. Edwards 
for the Nashville Exchange and John 
M. Dean for the Tennessee Association. 
The response will be made by Clyde B. 
Smith, past president of the National 
Association. 

The report of the administration will 
then be offered by Percy H. Goodwin, 
popular president of the National As- 
sociation. 


Topics for Discussion 


The remaining sessions of the meet- 
ing will be open for reports and dis- 
cussions as follows: 

1. Branch Office Operation. 

2. Automobile Insurance. 

(a) Fictitious Fleets. 

(b) Employees’ Groups. 

(c) Trade Association Assess- 
ment Concerns. 

(d) Automobile Clubs. 

. Report from National Council. 


4. Reciprocity in Business. 
5. The Interstate Underwriters 
Board. 


6. Workmen’s Compensation Rates 
and Commissions. 
7. Classification of Companies. 
8. Machinery for Conference. 
(a) Sectional. 
(b) National. 
9. Membership. 
10. General Business Conditions. 
(a) Effect of Business Depres- 
sion on the Local Agent. 
(b) Means for Overcoming It. 
11. Agency Office Management. 
Members are invited to present fur- 
ther subjects for discussion and con- 
sideration. 


Fire Insurance 
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SUPERLATIVES 


We are not addicted to superlatives in advertising. There 
ate too many claimants already for the doubtful crown of 


“biggest and best.” 


We do, however, take pride in our Ohio Farmers agents. 
Figures through the past difficult period prove what we 
have always known: namely, that Ohio Farmers agents are 


intelligent, earnest and above all—toyal. 


The policy of this company has always been one of utmost 
cooperation with its agents. That this broad platform is 


appreciated has been abundantly proven. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 
LeRoy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 


Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENTS’ AGREE- 
MENT STILL IN AIR 

PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—Delay on 
the part of the territorial committee 
f the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion in acting on the brief submitted 
by the Philadelphia Association of In- 
surance Agents may cause continued 
negotiations between the two _ bodies 
over the new agency agreement. 

The brief was submitted in Decem- 
er at a time when the companies were 
busy making up their annual state- 
ments, ete. It was only natural that 
they should ask a postponement of 
action on their part until they were 
free to go into it fully. 

However, all hopes for an early peace 
settlement are not gone. A meeting of 
the association to discuss the terms of 
the brief, prior to treating with the 
companies, is scheduled for this month, 
and it is hoped that during the dis- 
cussion recalcitrant agents will be won 
over to agree with the action of the 
other members of the committee. 

Meanwhile, all terms of the proposed 
ngreement are being kept secret. 


CHICAGO’S 1930 FIRE LOSS 


CHICAGO, March 10.—The very tem- 
perate weather experienced in Chicago 
during the last three months of 1930 
and the reduced number of fires during 
that period served to change the city’s 
lire loss record from what appeared to 
be a high record breaker to a decline 
under the total for the previous year. 

The report as issued by the Fire In- 
surance Patrol shows the city’s fire loss 
lo be $15,154,285 in 1930 as compared 
with $15,963,979 the year previous. 
Ilowever, there is still much to be done 
lo bring the loss experience down to 
the favorable record of $12,999,899 in 
1928, 


M. A. REYNOLDS 


CuHicaGo, March 9.—The burial of 
M. A. Reynolds, at the time of his 
death president of the Millers National 
lire Insurance Company of Chicago, 
took place last Saturday morning at 
Stanton, Mich., following funeral ser- 
vices at his late home in Chicago on 
Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Reynolds died of a heart attack 
March 3. 


New Brokers on Coast 


San FRANcIsco, March 9.—Brokers’ 
licenses issued in northern California 
from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 totaled 39, and 
37 in the southern part of the State 
were granted, according to the report 
of E. Forrest Mitchell, State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The Agents’ Li- 
cense Bureau reports the issuance of 
3591 licenses during the period. 
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W. E. FLOYD FAILS OF 
REAPPOINTMENT 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 9.—The 
appointment and confirmation of A. D. 
Dulaney as State Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas concluded a contro- 
versy that started with the rejection 
by the Senate of the appointment of 
W. E. Floyd to succeed himself in that 
office. Mr. Dulaney, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the insur- 
ance business, has been acting commis- 
sioner since January, and became con- 
nected with the department in April, 
1927, as chief deputy. 


COOK COUNTY TAX CASE ECHO 


CHICAGO, March 10.—Another step 
in the long battle to get a clear state- 
ment as to the constitutionality of no- 
torious section 30 of the Illinois fire 
insurance act of 1869 will be taken this 
week when Fred D. Silber files a mo- 
tion for a rehearing with the Illinois 
Supreme Court in the Franklin Na- 
tional tax case. The court recently up- 
held the constitutionality of this sec- 
tion in the case, waving aside Mr. Sil- 
ber’s plea that section 30, in that IIli- 
nois corporations are exempt, discrimi- 
nates against foreign corporations. 
The court also ruled that the act does 
not discriminate against foreign stock 
companies in favor of foreign asso- 
ciations. 

This suit is a continuation of the 
prolonged litigation started by the 
noted Hanover fire insurance case in 
which the taxing bodies of Cook County 
sought to prove section 30 to assess a 
privilege tax rather than personal 
property levy. The courts finally 
agreed that the levy was a personal 
property tax but during the litigation 
a doubt was raised as to the consti- 
tutionality of the section and the in- 
stant litigation seeks to clear up this 
point. 


ROSSIA BOARD ELECTIONS 


At annual meetings held March 3, 
all officers and directors of the Rossia 
Insurance Company of America were 
reelected and the regular quarterly 
dividend declared. The First Reinsur- 
ance Company of Hartford declared its 
quarterly dividend and elected the fol- 
lowing additional directors: Leon P. 
Broadhurst, president of the Phoenix 
State Bank & Trust Co.; Rodney Hitt, 
vice-president of the Rossia Interna- 
tional Corp., and Clarence A. Rich, 
vice-president of the Rossia Insurance 
Co. 

Mr. Broadhurst was also elected a 
director of the Rossia International, 
which owns all the stock of the First 
Reinsurance Company. 
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SUE COMPANY FOR AGENT’S 
NEGLIGENCE 


CHICAGO, March 10.—The question 
of whether a fire insurance company 
can be held liable on a policy that was 
never issued, solely on the claim that 
the agent was negligent in issuing the 
contract, has been raised in a suit 
against the National Ben Franklin of 
Pittsburgh. The question is compli- 
cated further by the fact that the loss 
occurred over two years after the al- 
leged promise to issue the contract and 
by the fact that the company, a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, is being sued in a 
Wisconsin court, Kenosha, by a resident 
of Illinois, J. Argondelis of Joliet, where 
the fire in question occurred. 

The plaintiff claims that he moved 
on Dec. 10, 1928, and instructed the 
agent, John R. Howard, to change the 
insurance. The loss occurred on March 
1, 1930, “while said agreement to in- 
sure was in full force,” referring to the 
alleged promise of the agent to issue 
the policy. The suit is defended by 
Silber, Isaacs, Silber & Woley for the 
insurance company. 


MISSOURI COUNSEL GET $375,000 


The Missouri House of Represen- 
tatives Committee of Appropriations 
has voted, 14 to 12, to recommend an 
appropriation of $375,000 to be paid 
as fees to Former Attorney John T. 
Barker and Floyd E. Jacobs, both of 
Kansas City, who acted as_ special 
counsel for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment in the successful legal fight 
to sustain the Hyde reduction of 10 per 
cent in fire, hail, tornado and light- 
ning insurance rates ordered in Octo- 
ber, 1922. 


IOWA BLUE GOOSE 


Des MoINEs, Iowa, March 7.— At 
the annual meeting of the Iowa Pond, 
Blue Goose International, at Hotel 
Kirkwood, Friday evening, March 6, 
C. D. Wherry, of the Hartford Fire, 
was elected Most Loyal Gander; P. J. 
Payseur, Phoenix, Supervisor of the 
Flock; Howard Alexander, St. Paul 
Fire and Marine, Custodian of the 
Gaslings; Dwight F. Lewis, Germanic 
Fire, Guardian of the Pond; Homer 
Templeton, Crum & Forster Group, 
Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg; Rob- 
ert P. Osier, Norwich Union, Wielder 
of the Quill. Eleven goslings were ini- 
tiated. 


Insurance Institute Examinations 


To date the Insurance Institute of 
America has received 1490 registra- 
tions for its examinations, which will 
be held in April, beginning the 13th. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 
22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Established 1864 





AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


New York Pennsylvenia 
George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
P. O. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bids. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Pittaburgh, Pa. 


New Jersey 
Jehu A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 





























RIDE WITH COMMONWEALTH 














Leave the Rumb/e Seat 


THE RUMBLE seat rider feels all the bumps. 


DO YOU feel the bumps of competition when 
after the “big lines’’? 


GET OUT of the rumble seat and ride com- 
fortably with the Courier, to get a larger share 
of this Spring’s auto business. 

FULL Coverage Contracts as Commonwealth 
writes them will help you. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 











The Pilot 


Reinsurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1930 





ASSETS 
Government Bonds 2 ore . S&S 684,500.00 
State and Municipal Bonds......... 217,500.00. 
Railroad Bonds ..... See svuwedseccesnseoeoenes 582,715.00 
nt nS in - wdee¢s-c bee ew bb 66 OREO CREED 391,200.00 
DP Ce cpcceeeencscceéesstoececavees 517,610.00 
i A A A ae pee, a | escape 276,730.00 
Public Utility Stocks 290,376.00 
OE, SD  ocdsevevese - i Sincere etree attire tects 208,200.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks . ; a ee 762,991.00 
$3,931,822.00 
eS RD eeacar secon sateen a cesatuetenenuecse 511,124.21 
wih a oi 2 65-00 ud bebe bbeeel ate ends 23,978.00 
Interest Accrued . 32,728.12 
$4,499,652.33 
SSS 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve to Cover Unexpired 
Reinsurances ........ , ; $1,401,322.02 
rrr ere 339,768.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 70,000.00 
i a a ee ae ee eee 10,000.00 


1,500,000.00 


Capital Fully Paid . ‘ leusanees 
pbb heeeetnnedacevwenes eb eabia 1,178,562.31 


Surplus 
Office: Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK 


Carl Schreiner, President 
A. F. Sadler, Vice-President and Secretary 
G. Aschermann, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS 
IN 1930 


Below are presented the underwriting income 
earned and the net profit or loss from under- 
writing in 1930, of a number of fire insurance 
ompanies which earned $1,000,000 or more of 
inderwriting income last year. 


Name and Location 
of Company 


Aetna, Hartford.......... 
Agricultural, Watertown. 

American Alliance, N. Y.. 
American & Foreign, N.Y. 
Amer. Auto Fire, St. Louis 
American Eagle Fire, N.Y. 
American, Newark....... 
Atlas Assurance, London. 
Automobile, Hartford. .. 

Baltimore American, N. Y. 


Bankers & Shippers, N. Y. 
Boston, Boston...-....... 
British America  Assur- 

ance, Toronto.......... 
Buffalo, Buffalo.......... 
Caledonian, Edinburgh... 


California, San Francisco 
Camden Fire, Camden.... 
City of New York, N. Y.. 
Commerce, Glens Falls... 
Commercial Union Assur- 

ance, London .......... 
Com'cial Union Fire, . 
Com’wealth of N. Y., N.Y. 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford 


Continental, New York... 
Dubuque F. & M., Du- 

Detem, - Be. sasseesve cess 
Equitable F. & M., Prov. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 


Corp., Baltimore ..,.. .. 
Sg Phenix Fire, N, Y. 
Fire Assn. of he ae Phila.. 


Fireman's Fund, F.. 
Franklin Fire, Phita.. 
General of Amer., Seattle 
Globe & Rutgers F., N. Y 
Granite State Fire, Ports- 
mouth, N. 
Great American, N, Y.... 
Hanover Fire, New York. 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. 
Home F. & M., S. F. 
Home, New | ahaa 
Hudson, New York....... 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia........ 
London and_ Lancashire, 
London 
Lumbermen’s 
Mansfield, 
Mercantile of Amer., 
Merchants Fire, owe 
Merchants, Prov., R. L... 
Mercury, St. Paul, Minn.. 
Millers Mut. F., Alton, Ill. 
Millers National, Chicago. 
National Fire, Hartford. . 
National Liberty, N. Y.... 
Nat. Reserve, Dubuque, Ia. 
New Brunswick Fire, New 
Brunswick, N. 
New Hampshire Fire, “Man- 
chester, N. H.. 
N. Y. State Fire, ‘Albany. 
N. Y. Underwriters, N. Y. 
North British & Mercan- 
tile, Ltd., London...... 
Northern Assur., London. 
Northern, New York..... 
North River, New York.. 
Northwestern Nat., Milw. 
Norwich Union Fire, Nor- 
wich, 
Ohio Farmers, Leroy, Ohio 
Old Colony, Boston....... 
Orient, Hartford 
Pacific Fire, New York... 
Palatine, London......... 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila.. 
Peoples Nat. Fire, N. Y... 
Fhoenix Assur., London.. 
Phoenix, Hartford........ 
Pilot Reinsurance, N. Y... 
Potomac, Wash., D. C.... 
Providence Washington, 
Providence, R. I 
Public Fire, Newark, N. J. 
Queen of America, N. Y.. 
Republic of Tex., Dallas... 
Richmond of N. Y., N. Y. 
Royal Exch. Assur., Lond. 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul 
Security, New Haven..... 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen. 
Standard Fire, Hartford.. 
Standard Fire, Trenton... 
Standard, New York..... 
Sun Ins. Office, London... 
Svea Fire and Life, Goth- 
enburg, Sweden ........ 
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Under- 
writing 
Income 
Earned 


25,040,126 
6,247,219 
1,692,960 
1,783,529 
3,638,888 
4,827,141 

14,398,389 
3,753,043 
7,187,088 
2,268,283 
2,766,802 
6,827,235 


1,641,234 
1,822,362 
2,490,832 
2,148,939 
5,256,925 
3,187,394 
1,532,631 


8,858,919 
1,128,188 
2,789,948 
6,866,036 
26,007,615 


2,048,591 
1,364,692 


1,990,884 
21,566,304 
10,199,047 
17,952,699 

6,285,400 

2,606,366 
31,991,997 


1,273,999 
19,305,882 
4,967,055 
40,900,860 
2,749,724 
47,415,273 
2°324,171 
1,104,604 


2,320,848 


3,305,778 


1,991,702 


2,802,619 


20,085,043 
9,693,841 
1,236,412 


1,386,598 


4,781,410 
1,103,383 
1,072,720 


8,297,949 
4,648,346 
3,614,342 
9,588,565 
5,106,520 


3,516,746 
3,409,150 
1,934,495 
2,403,754 
2,959,234 
1,737,346 
6,153,353 
1,732,762 
4,049,462 
11,417,248 
1,337,311 
1,703,425 


6,475,761 
4,979,879 
9,124,978 
1,707,850 
1,176,261 
2,856,636 
14,599,606 


4,134,857 
1,586,784 


Under- 
writing 
Profit (+) 
or 
Loss (—) 


4+-82,321 
+29,007 
+ 105,242 
+272,822 
+-245,030 
+ 739,313 
643,727 
30,232 
70,295 
11,063 
+-23,981 
+366,760 


+81,946 
177,219 
—16,308 
+ 148,406 
-5§6,129 
+ 136,807 
+65,811 


+ 826,536 
—8,247 
+-133,176 
+256,341 
$-1,060,035 


49,186 
+-48,770 


-781,220 

+ 45,549 
1,198,089 
+205,958 
+-267,238 
+ 293,357 
+-2,026,734 


-105,172 
+826,527 
+-121,978 
+654,722 

—22,572 
—491,045 
—92,545 
—25,461 


+95,781 
+219,813 


+-421,706 
—93,605 
+-323,769 
—102,930 
+31,805 
+ 479,691 
+38,413 
—205,428 
+259,445 
—178,566 


—5,370 
+173,359 


+426,213 
+77,416 
+52,028 
+-504,623 
—267,829 


+123,180 
—29,764 


—109,316 
+165,013 


+109,376 
—234,155 
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FROM THE BICYCLE AGE 


William M. Watson, retired sec- 
retary for the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who joined 
the board in 1889 and for some 
years handled all inspections in 
Louisville when the board did its 
own rating, still has a Columbia 
chainless bicycle, which he used 
for inspection service, and which 
he pedaled 5,540 miles in 1896, 
according to the gauge on the 
wheel which he purchased in 
1895. 











PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 


The annual statement of the Pilot 
Reinsurance Company, of New York, 
shows, as of Dec. 31, 1930, total assets 
of $4,499,652. Stocks and bonds are 
listed at $3,931,822; cash in banks, 
$511,124; other assets, $23,978, and in- 
terest accrued, $32,728. Reserve to 
cover unexpired reinsurance is $1,401,- 


322; reserve for losses, $339,768; re- 
serve for contingencies, $70,000; re- 
serve for taxes, $10,000. The fully 


paid capital of the company is $1,500,- 
000, the surplus $1,178,652. The an- 
nual meeting was held Tuesday and the 
existing board of directors reelected. 
Car] Schreiner is the president. 


of Newark Fleet 
in 1930 


(Concluded from page 


Firemen’s 


29) 
1930 they amounted to $45,536,275—an 
average drop of 7.82 per cent. 

Many of the bad conditions affecting 
insurance have been eliminated through 
the purification of the year 1930. More 
sanity is being shown in competitive 
measures, and expense readjustments on 
the basis of present income are rapidly 
being brought about. Those companies 
which came through the year 1930 
with unimpaired vigor and unimpaired 
agency plants, and which continue to 
pursue a definite and long-established 
policy, while naturally regretting 1930 
will undoubtedly continue to progress, 
and will undoubtedly recoup their losses 
of the past year when the nation re- 
turns to normal business conditions. 
Insurance is a necessity and because of 
this, wisely conducted insurance com- 
panies will always share in the pros- 
perity of the nation. 








Tokio M. & F., Ltd., Tokio, 

GE. c-exatnounneenoun 2,701,787 + 95,600 
Transportation, New York 1,760,536 +53,143 
Travelers Fire, Hartford.. 8,237,297 387,934 
Union Fire, Paris......<. 1,159,940 —110,811 
Union, Ltd., London...... 1,456,904 +-1,240 
Union & Phenix Espanol, 

Madrid, Snain.......... ,052,535 +151,201 
United Firemens, Phila 1,100,168 +-20,180 
Universal, Newark ....... 2,578,916 —151,769 
Urbaine Fire, Paris...... 3,129,904 + 650,550 
Virginia F. & M., Richmd. 1,346,517 —186,943 
Westchester Fire, N. Y.. 7,646,912 +246,777 
World F. & M., Hartford 1,456,869 + 41,132 





| Pacific Coast News 





Trade relations between the British 
Empire and California were discussed 
by Cyril W. Cane, acting British con- 
sul general at San Francisco, at the 
meeting of the San Francisco Pond 
of the Blue Goose, in that city March 
9. Mr. Cane stressed the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the British Em- 
pire and California, and predicted a 
continuance of these relations. 

co * * 

It is anticipated that the Agency 
Qualification Bill, sponsored by the 
California Association of- Insurance 
Agents, will shortly be enacted by the 
State Legislature. The measure passed 
the Assembly on March 5 by a vote 
of 61 to 9. 

aK bd * 

Eugene Battles, president of the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, and H. J. Thielen, national 
councillor of the organization, will at- 
tend the mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Nashville, Tenn., 
March 17. ‘The organization of the na- 
tional councillor body, which replaces 
the regional officer system, will be 
effected at this meeting. 


AETNA FIRE’S NEW YORK PLANS 

Because of the desire of William 
Ziegler of the firm.of Russell & Ziegler, 
New York, to retire from active par- 
ticipation in agency affairs the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, Hartford, 
has announced that, effective April 1, 
its New York City agency will be 
operated as a department office with 
Joseph W. Russell in charge. Mr. Rus- 
sell on Monday was elected a vice- 
president of the Aetna and also a vice- 
president of the World Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company, members of 
the Aetna group. Mr. Ziegler has been 
identified with the Aetna for nearly 40 
years. Mr Russell, who was born in 
Hartford, entered the employment of 
the Aetna when he was 16 years of 
age and was for 12 years in the home 
office in that city. In 1904 he went to 
Texas as special agent for the company 
and eight years later returned to Hart- 
ford and spent 14 years in the New 
England territory as a home office 
special agent. 


FAVORS AGENTS QUALIFICATION 
BILL 


The House Committee on Insurance 
of the New York Legislature has voted 
to report out favorably the insurance 
agents’ qualification bill (House Int. 
No. 912) sponsored by. Assemblyman 
Harry J. McKay of Rochester. 


Fire Insurance 








Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 





Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 






MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 









WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 


DONALD F, CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
' 
CHICAGO 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Coneutiing Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company’ 
. Attention to 
Legal Reserve, A, FF and Assessment 


228 North La Salle Street, pa Illinois 
Phone Franklin 65 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











Actuarial 


Actuarial 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit an Pension Pande 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


| Colcerd Bldg. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY 8. PIPE, 


MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. 0., 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 








and 800 Securities Bidg., 











Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, j 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, | 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. | 


Associate, Actuarial Society of America. | 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 foe sete Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Me. 











Inspections 


J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
H 


DRIXEL BLDG. 


Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 = 16.25 
25 oe ..- &278 100 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








You'll Be Surprised 


and Delighted 


with the 2nd Edition of 








BUILDING CONSTRUCTION sy | 


As Applied to Fire Insurance 


By Dominge & Lincoln 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


The book contains everything a fire insurance man ought 


to know about building construction. 


Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. 


yZ 


er 


In plain non-technical language—all 
moved. 


the mystery of this important part of the business is re 
Company officiale!—why not supply every clerk with a copy? 


Price $2 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
* 243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON 





NEW ORLEANS 
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Boston Board Rules 
Widely Discussed 


New By-Laws Aim to Penalize 
Violations by All Carriers in 
Territory 





Boston, MAss., March 10.—For sev- 
eral weeks past the principal topic for 
discussion among local insurance men 
has been the recent action of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters in 
changing its constitution and by-laws. 
Conflicting stories have been going the 
rounds as to just what has been ac- 
complished by these changes, and it is 
apparent that very few agents and 
brokers have any clear conception of 
the net results of the board’s action. 
Stated simply, the recent changes 
made by the board mean that all com- 
panies operating in this territory are 
now subject to the same penalties for 
violation of the rules as are placed 
upon the board members themselves. 
Only two companies are members of 
the board, and while the general agents 
here constitute the membership of the 
organization, the companies they rep- 
resent have never been subject to cer- 
tain penalties. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not the new rules are 
effective as of Jan. 31, the date they 
were adopted. 

The board is attempting to secure 
signatures of the companies operating 
in this territory and up to date has 
secured the signatures of some com- 
panies. 

It is understood that the recent visit 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion committee to Boston a week or so 
ago resulted in an agreement by the 
members of that committee to try to 
put into effect the old 1929 agreement 
which previously failed because of lack 
of the required number of signatures. 
It is not thought that the Boston 
Board members will be agreeable to this 
as they feel that the proposition they 
are now advancing is best for the Bos- 
ton insurance people. 

The general opinion is that the 
change in the constitution and by-laws 
is brought about by the feeling on the 
part of some that certain companies 
are paying excessive commissions here, 
and as they are not amenable to any 
penalty for violations of excessive com- 
missions agreement, certain interests 
served notice on the board that they 
were through playing fair while others 
were getting business through the pay- 
ment of excess commissions. A state- 
ment to this effect to the officials of 
the board precipitated the present sit- 
uation. 

The new by-laws in the case of class 
A, B and C agents provide in the case 
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Queen’s N. Y. General Adjuster 


Effective March 1, F. I. Crisfield was 
appointed general adjuster for the 
metropolitan and suburban areas for 
the Queen Insurance Company, New- 
ark Fire Insurance Company, and the 
American & Foreign Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Crisfield has for some time been 
general adjuster in this area for the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., which 
post he retains. 








of violation of the by-laws for a fine 
of not exceeding $100 for the first of- 
fense, $200 for the second and $300 for 
the third and subsequent offenses. 

A clause in the by-laws which has 
caused considerable discussion pro- 
vides that members of the board shall 
maintain their offices in Boston proper. 

This clause is very far reaching in 
its effect, in that it calls for the giv- 
ing up of offices maintained and op- 
erated by members of the board in ad- 
dition to their regular Boston offices. 
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PIEDMONT FIRE’S ACTIVITIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 6.—Stock- 
holders of the Piedmont Fire Insurance 
Company at their annual meeting here 
last week laid plans to begin writing 
insuranée in States other than North 
Carolina. They also voted to increase 
the capital from $100,000 to $200,000 
and to reduce the surplus $100,000. 

In addition to this the Piedmont 
which was bought last year by the 
Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., will handle the North Carolina 
business of the Aetna, of the Aetna 
Fire Underwriters Agency and the 
World Fire and Rain Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Announcement to this effect was 
made by P. W. D. Jones who was re- 
elected vice-president and secretary of 
the Piedmont. Other officers re-elected 
were: Ralph B. Ives of Hartford, Conn., 
president; H. M. McAden, chairman of 
the board. All of these were reelected 
directors and one new director elected, 
Colonel Walker Taylor of Wilmington. 
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can be accomplished 
through Reinsurance. 














ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 





RAPID GROWTH 


without impairment of strength 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
RICHARD LORD, President 


KARL P. BLAISE, Ass’t Sec’y 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—TORNADO 
REINSURANCE ONLY 
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Financial Statement as of December 31, 1930 \ 
t 
4 
eASSETS | LIABILITIES 
| 
Investments (Market Value) .... « « « $7,352,183.00 Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
- , Real E saneenes Legal Loss Ressewe « wc te tee et $2,441,317.45 
} tgage Loans on Real Estate . . . 2. « 0,000. 
ean ees ” wins Reserve for Losses and Claims other than 
ree re eo ee se ee e 135,176.24 Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 228,705.94 
| a a re 68,199.63 | Unearned Premium Reserve .... . ee 824,511.78 
me i Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc. . « - 220,000.00 
(less commissions) 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve . . «+ « « 500,000.00 
| Reinsurance Recoverable. ... see 22,859.62 Capital Stock .. 2.0.0. wee ee ee  1,000,000.00 
| Accrued Interest 2806060976860 62 8 6 @ 56,742.63 | Surplus “_eeeeeeveenseeeeeeee 2,530,625.95 
a Ager CRONIES SNE GEREN 
$7,745,161.12 | $7,745,161.12 
| —_" tac 
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Phila. Companies Protest 
Examination Charges 





Health and Accident Companies 
Seek to Legislate Against “Ex- 
orbitant” Departmental Fees 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—Agitation 
started by the Philadelphia Health and 
Accident Alliance, an organization of 
Philadelphia industrial accident and 
health companies, against what they 
term exorbitant charges in the exami- 
nation of companies, is responsible for 
a bill to be introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature this week. The 
proposed bill would repeal the act of 
1927 which empowers the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner to charge for 
examinations according to his dis- 
cretion. 

The act of 1927 was an amendment 
to the “fees” law and read: “For 
examination of companies, the expense 
of examination.” The present bill 
would strike out the eight words from 
the bill. 

That the measure will meet with 
strong opposition in the legislature is 
a certainty, since the passage, of the 
measure will mean the lopping off of 
considerable revenue to the State. 

According to Philadelphia company 
officials the bills sent by the Insurance 
Department prior to the passage of 
the 1927 amendment were not only 
itemized but were very reasonable. 
Since the new law went into effect, the 
companies are charged $25 a day for 
each examiner. It is said that some 
companies have been charged as high 
as $1,000 for an examination. 

The companies contend that the $25 
a day per examiner fee is an unfair 
burden to place upon them and their 
policyholders. They point out that it 
is considerably above the actual pay 
of the examiners. They declare that 
they contribute $9,000,000 a year to 
the State and that the expenses of the 
insurance department do not exceed 
five per cent of that amount. The com- 
panies do not oppose an equitable 
charge for examinations but feel there 
should be some limit on the taxation 
placed upon them. 

If the repeal bill fails, the health 
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Another Insurance Record 


BERLIN, CONN., March 10.— 
The Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company added another 
speed record to insurance annals 
here today. Less than one hour 
and a half after the looting of 
the Berlin Savings Bank by three 
youths, the company had paid a 
$13,000 claim, and had posted a 
reward of $1,000 for the capture 
of the bandits. The bank, being 
a small one, was considerably 
aided by the prompt settling of 
the claim. The robbers were later 
captured by the State police. 











SEEK TO LEGALIZE TELEPHONE 
TESTIMONY 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—A bill in- 
troduced in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture amending the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act would 
permit court witnesses to give testi- 
mony by telephone. 

The bill provides that physicians 
testifying in compensation hearings 
may give their testimony by telephone. 
Amplifiers in the courtroom would be 
used to carry their voices to every one 
in the room. The witnesses would later 
subscribe their names to the stenog- 
raphic record of the testimony, in- 
cluding cross-examination, making it 
admissible as evidence. 

The bill was introduced by Represen- 
tative Sterling, of Philadelphia, and, 
according to its sponsors, is designed 
to aid the poor workman who cannot 
afford to pay a physician to come to 
court to testify in his behalf. 

This bill was one of a number in- 
troduced to change the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


and accident companies plan to have 
the various branches of the business, 
fire, life, and casualty, appoint com- 
mittees to go with their committee to 
Harrisburg to make an appeal to In- 
surance Commissioner Armstrong for 
a readjustment of the $25 a day charge 
to one that will be fair and equitable. 


Gloom Pervades 1931 
Automobile Picture 





Conservative Underwriting and 
Keen Competition for Desirable 
Risks Feature the Field 


Things do not look overbright to 
New York automobile underwriters 
these days. With the 1931 automobile 
season just at the door, men in the 
street say that it is going to be a 
struggle to maintain even poor 1930 
figures. 

New and higher rates which are to 
go into effect March 23, although they 
will not affect the New York territory, 
have not registered any too popularly 
throughout the rest of the country. 
Automobile production is at a low ebb, 
and motorists are sticking to their old 
models. 

For this reason, and because accident 
frequency has been mounting at a 
rapid rate for the last ten years, the 
clamps will be down harder than ever 
on underwriting practise this year. It 
is reported that a great many of the 
companies suffered an _ unfortunate 
year in automobile lines, and besides 
losing business volume, experienced un- 
usually high loss ratios. 

Stanley Maynard, superintendent of 
agencies, the Standard Surety and 
Casualty Company of New York, who 
has just returned from a trip to De- 
troit, told a reporter for THE SPECTA- 
TOR this week that the new rates might 
tend to take some of the Michigan 
business away from the stock com- 
panies, and convert it to the mutuals. 
“Tt will be the more undesirable risks, 
however,” he said. “Conservatism is 
going to be the keynote in automobile 
underwriting this year. It will be an- 
other year of retrenchment, there will 
be less campaigning for business, al- 
though, of course, there will be a great 
struggle for desirable accounts. This 
method may prove unsatisfactory to 
some members of the field, but it is 
bound to produce better results for the 
companies at the end of the year.” 

George Merrick, superintendent of 
the automobile department, Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, says 
that 1931 should at least parallel 1930 
figures. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
































FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


; As of December 31, 1930 


Union Indemnity Company 


RESOURCES 


Government, Municipal and Miscellaneous Bond 
and Stocks (at market) 


-” 


5,913,643.50 
127,685.69 
835,141.51 
1,241,705.99 
810,268.39 


Collateral Loans 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loan 

Real Fstate (at market) 

Cash in Banks and Office 

Premiums in Course of Collection not duc over 
90 -davs 2,589,500.73 

Interest due and accrucd $0,301.85 

Sundry Assets 249,773.00 


$11,848,020.66 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claim $ 3,823,035.06 
5.078.514.00 
171,943.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Commissions 644,139.31 
Reserve for Sundry Bills 15,093.75 
100,000.00 


Reserve for Unearned Premium 


Reserve for Taxes 


Contingent Reserve 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
1,015,.295.54 


$11,848,020.66 


Surplus over all Liabilitic 2.015,295.54 


Bankers & Merchants 


Fire Insurance Company 


RESOURCES 
Government, Municipal and Miscellancous Bond 
and Stocks (market valuc) $ 678,735.00 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 331,250.00 


Cash in Banks and Offices 78,250.39 
Premiums in Course of Collection not duc over 

90 days 78,968.63 
Interest Due and Accrued 16,349.52 
Sundry Assets 2,815.21 


$1,186,368.75 
LIABILITIFS 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses $ 45,936.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premium 290,362.50 
Reserve for Sundry Bills and Taxes 18,466.44 
Capital . 400,000.00 


Surplus 431,603.81 





$1,186,368.75 








New York Indemnity Company 


RESOURCES 
Government, Municipal and Miscellancous Bond 
and Stocks (at market) $4,424,620.00 
874,968.74 
Collateral Loans 19,233.35 
-_ 239,637.68 
302,834.20 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 


Real Estate (at market) 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
Premiums in Course of Collection not due over 

90 days 917,147.86 
Interest due and accrued 38,732.00 
Sundrv Assets 197,708.69 


$7,014,882.52 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims $3,004N65.37 
2,279,856.08 

105,954.28 
Reserve for Sundry Bills 7,122.19 
215,804.89 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Commissions 
Capital paid in $1,000,000.00 


Surplus over all liabilities 


401,979.87 1,401,979.87 


$7,014,882.52 





La Salle 


Fire Insurance Company 


RESOURCES 


Government, Municipal and Miscellancous Bonds 


and Stocks (market value) $ 990,032.74 
Collateral Loans 54,250.59 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 563,985.62 
Cash in Banks and Of fices 70,876.89 
Premiums in Course of Collection not duc over 

90 days = ce erweceee 4©296,012.03 
Interest Due and Accrued eatin 19,428.60 
Sundry Asscts 104,265.87 

$2,018,852.34 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses See. Be 
581,698.11 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums —.... 





Reserve for Sundry Bills and Taxes —..-..-_._. 31,614.82 
RN: ctewshsactsclrenacas siidetndicentaplatltasaitia 500,000.00 
Surplus $24,812.41 


$2,018,852.34 


DIVISIONS OF 
Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS AND 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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TRANSIT HEAD OBJECTS TO 
E. BOSTON TUNNEL RATE 


BosToN, MAss., March 10.—Charging 
that the premium is “excessive and 
unjustified,” Colonel Thomas F. Sul- 
livan, chairman of the Boston Transit 
Commission, has filed a protest against 
the proposed $10 liability insurance 
rate on each $100 in the payroll for 
the construction of the East Boston 
traffic tunnel. This protest was sent 
to State Insurance Commissioner Mer- 
ton L. Brown of Massachusetts who 
says that the rate was established for 
the new East Boston Tunnel job a few 
days ago at a conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau, which represents the largest 
insurance companies operating here. 
The commissioner says that no com- 
pany has yet been found who cares to 
take the risk for less than the $10 rate. 

Commissioner Brown says that he 
has no authority to make a lower rate 
below that established by the Bureau 
and that his authority consisted in 
approving the rates made by the Bu- 
reau. He also says that should any 
company care to write the risk for less 
he would, of course, be glad to ap- 
prove the lower rate. 

Colonel Sullivan claims that the rate 
established for the East Boston tunnel 
is ten times as high as the expense 
rate made in connection with the con- 
struction of Governor Square extension 
which he claims was more hazardous 
for the workmen. It is understood 
that most of the work on the tunnel 
would have to be done underground 
and that the high rate was approved 
principally because the work would 
have to be done under compressed air, 
which occasionally produced a cais- 
son disease commonly known as the 
“bends.” 


N. Y. INDEMNITY REPORTS GOOD 
JANUARY RESULTS 


Mike M. Moss of New Orleans, vice- 
president of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., presided last week at the 
directors’ meeting of the New York 
Indemnity Company of which he is 
senior vice-president. Mr. Moss re- 
ported that the company had enjoyed 
a satisfactory business in January, with 
a premium income of $489,000 and an 
increase in surplus of $4,000. Under- 
writing profit for the month was slight- 
ly more than $3,700 compared to an 
underwriting loss in January, 1930, of 
$182,000. 

Mr. Moss stated that business con- 
ditions in the South are showing grad- 
ual but healthy improvement follow- 
ing the long series of bank closings 
in that section. 
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UNION INDEMNITY EXTENDS 
CHICAGO BRANCH 


The Indiana branch office of Union 
Indemnity Company and New York 
Indemnity Company, both divisions of 
Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
have been placed under the supervision 
and direction of the Chicago branch 
office of these companies. 

C. E. Scheidker, formerly in charge 
of the branch office maintained in the 
Chamber of Commerce building in In- 
dianapolis will become State manager 
with headquarters at 828-32 Circle 
Tower Building. This office will be a 
service office and will include among 
its facilities full claim adjusting, spe- 
cial agent, engineering and inspecting 
service. 
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FRANKLIN SURETY OPENS 
NEWARK CLAIM OFFICE 


The Franklin Surety Company an- 
nounces that it has opened a Newark 
Claims Office at No. 20 Branford Place, 
Newark, N. J. This office will serve 
the entire State of New Jersey and 
D. W. Carroll, who is widely known 
among all the agents in Jersey, will 
have charge. 





Henry G. Meigs of Meigs and Cope, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Consolidated In- 
cemnity and Insurance Company. 

Mr. Meigs has been engaged in the 
bonding and insurance business for a 
number of years in Wisconsin. 





An Aceident Might Ruin Him 
—this year more than ever? 
































Automobile Liability Insurance with adequate limits 
is more necessary than ever this year. A heavy damage 


claim might force your client into bankruptcy. 


You should also be sure that your client’s policy is 
written for adequate limits and in a Company that is 
financially stable—such as the Eagle Indemnity. 
Every Eagle Indemnity policy represents unquestion- 
able security backed by service of the first excellence. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


130 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥- 











Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
























THE TRAVELER S§S 


An average of 
[— 3,339 each —— 
business day 


i oon om 
t) catia payments of millions of dollars to persons, to families, 


and to business organizations, ly under the many forms and kinds 


of insurance policies of the three Travelers companies, required * the 


issuance of 1,001,787 checks and drafts during 1930. 


N E 
L 4, * see that the proper amounts—proper in accordance 


with justice, policy contracts and state laws—were paid promptly to the 
proper people and corporations required fous the services of 1,483 salaried 
people in Hartford and in the 223 claim service offices functioning from coast 


to coast in the United States and Canada. In addition, thousands +N 


of Travelers agents stand ready to render immediate service to policyholders 





TRAVELERS |. INSURANCE 


and beneficiaries, no matter —_l[==aam) Where they may move after they 





‘buy their insurance, no matter how far they may be from home, when accident 


or mishap overtakes them. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 


1,001,787 Checks and Drafts 
patd to policyholders during 1930 


Tue Travecers INsuRANCE COMPANY Tue Travecers INDEMNITY CoMPANY Tue TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. EDMUND ZACHER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, 





HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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CONCORD CASUALTY & SURETY 
COMPANY 


Total assets of $1,289,504 are shown 
in the annual financial statement, as 
of Dec. 3i, 1930, of the Concord Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company, New York. 
Investments at market value are given 
as $700,475; cash in banks, $298,968; 
balances in course of collection, $256,- 
268; accrued interest, etc., $33,792. 
The capital of the Concord is $571,760 
and the surplus $280,210. Its reserve 
for unearned premiums is $257,797; 
reserve for losses, $121,292, and reserve 
for taxes and other liabilities, $58,443. 
In connection with the exhibit of the 
assets and liabilities the company says 
that it still insists that conservatism 
is the foundation stone of permanent 
strength and unfailing reliability. The 
company was organized in May, 1929, 
and began business the following 
month. Harold R. Cronin is president. 





E. C. LUNT, SPENCER WELTON 
SPEAK IN BOSTON 


BosTON, March 9.—Edward C. Lunt, 
vice-president of the Great American 
Indemnity, addressed a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts 
last week at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Lunt is known not 
only as the dean of the surety execu- 
tives of America, but as a most in- 
teresting speaker on bonding insurance. 

It has been twelve years since he 
addressed a Boston audience and he 
was given the greetings on behalf of 
the Boston fraternity by Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager of the 
Employers Liability and head of the 
Employers Group. 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, was also a speaker who 
needed no introduction as one of the 
best known casualty insurance under- 
writers in the country and a fluent and 
attractive speaker. Harry H. Kay, 
president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, was also a guest. 

The program was preceded by a 
luncheon with John F. Masters, presi- 
dent, Collins Graham, chairman of the 
meeting, Harry L. Lennihan, secretary- 
treasurer, and guests at the head table. 





E. H. SELLSTROM ADVANCED 


E. H. Sellstrom, who has for several 
years been connected with the Chicago 
office of the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Assn. and its associated com- 
pany, the United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, both of Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed manager for east cen- 
tral Illinois, with offices at Mattoon, 
Ill. He will take over his new duties 
immediately. 
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HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU MOVES 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., the 
national moral hazard inspection or- 
ganization, moved its home office last 
week to 102 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. The Bureau has been located at 
80 Maiden Lane for the past 18 years, 
but the rapid growth of the business 
now necessitates larger space. 

The management reports 1930 as 
being the greatest year in the Bureau’s 
history. A gain of approximately 10 
per cent was shown for the year and 
many new accounts have been added to 
the list of clients. Operating disburse- 
ments totaled over $1,250,000. An am- 
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bitious program has been laid out for 
the future and indications are that the 
development and growth of the organ- 
ization during the next few years will 
be substantial. The new quarters pro- 
vide adequate room for expansion and 
have been planned carefully with a 
view toward accommodating the rapid- 
ly increasing personnel. 

The entire organization is to be found 
at the new address on the 10th floor 
and part of the ninth. Telephone 
facilities have been increased by the 
addition of extensions and trunk lines 
but the number will remain as here- 
tofore. 
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Total 











or SERVICE" 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL 


As Certified to the Missougi Insurance Depart- 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, First Liens......... 

Market Value 
County and Municipal.......... $1,945, 130.00 
266, 190.00 


AN 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





STATEMENT 
nt as of December 31, 1930 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

. $ 908,491.50 


55,767.00 














Aut obile 2,267,087.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (under 90 days).... 436,046.85 
Plate Glass NE I I BEN IR os os neds owenwnsskces cekews 260,970.04 
Accrued Interest on Investments..............0.0.00ee0s ga 
Burglary ee uf 0, 21.41 
TD dicemspctsnknsdewcinddeeienecessnrsassees $3,942,313.87 
Public Liability 
LIABILITIES 
Compensation Reserve for Unearned Premiums (Pro Rata Basis)....$ 937,409.58 
Reserve for Losses 
tie ehetule pe atatutery) $ 650,547.98 
H edule ‘‘P’’ (statutory) ........... . A 
Accident & Health Other than Schedule “P’.....0..222... 141,01 1.05 
791,559.03 
I ened Reserve for Commissions, not yet due................. 121,410.80 
| memati for Taxes and Other items Payable........... 40.14 
i ? Reserve for Contingencies and Purehese 6 of Agency Plant 60,000.00 
Fidelity & Surety Reserve for Reinsurance..........0...ccececeeceeuccucs 660.17 
rrr ee ee $2, 019.679.72 
Bonds RI ieler sco ctskGaswkatecetnce $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,6: 






. $1,922,634.15 
$3,942,313.87 












TRAL SURETY 


NSURANCE 
CORPORATIONL 


DENNIS HUDSON | 


President 
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Now Ending Forty Years 


of Service 


as the most unique of American Life Insurance 
Companies 


because of its practice of paying 


VOLUNTARY DIVIDENDS 


on non-participating ordinary policies 
offering the most liberal ordinary policies on men and 
women from age 10 to age 60 





Annuity contracts; preferred risk policies at lower rates; 
sub-standard service to our full-time agents 
Industrial insurance from birth to age 65 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 


Assets Over $9,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $97,000,000 


— — 




















Use and Occupancy Insurance Simplified 
By HOWARD CAMPBELL 


Read this remarkably clear and concise explanation of a 
most important type of insurance coverage that tis far too 
little understood by the agent and which should be much 
more widely written than is at present the case. 


Price per copy $1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 


























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


fT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 





O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in ; 
company after reading 
LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 
UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 
EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
Now ready come off the press. 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


LIMITED 
EDITION ; ta 
RUSH COUPON——>! .2°S8.0"" | emt 








Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 





: : 
: THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Lewisville, Ky. 
Enclosed is one dollar 
Cluff’s new book to me. 


price 








A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
C. F. Shallcross, Manager 


underwriting facilities 
loss-settling agencies 











OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 


PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. Bend Ten Oent Stamp for Catalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. 
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= a HOME FRIENDLY 











1884 | 
Insurance Company of Maryland 








One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Companies in America. Reliable agents 
wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 


Forty- 
Seven 
Years of 
Faithful 


Service 








1931 B. LEO TALLEY, 


Chairman of Board 


Centre St. & Park Ave. 














CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. | BALTIMORE, MD. 
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